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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
internationa! affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
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The Far East Ferment 


by Hugh S. Cumming, Jr. 
Director of Intelligence and Research * 


The Far East is a diverse, unstable area where 
today we witness a great struggle, testing whether 
freedom or communism shall prevail. This vast 
area covers nearly a third of the world’s surface 
and is inhabited by more than a third of the 
world’s population. Many millions of these 
people share with us our unyielding opposition to 
the aggressive, imperialistic designs of Com- 
munist China. But many of them too are citizens 
of nations that are newly born to the democratic 
way, are still insecure, and are threatened daily 
by the growing power of Communist China. 
Whether these nations stand or fall—whether 
countries like Korea, the Philippines, Laos, Bur- 
ma, Malaya, and Indonesia can realize their na- 
tional aspirations—will greatly affect our own 
national strength and influence throughout the 
world. Conversely, if these newly born nations 
do not solidify their sovereign rights, if our rela- 
tions with these nations become critically im- 
paired, then the rich resources of this area and the 
millions of people who live there may fall into 
the hands of the Communists. 

We Americans have already played an enor- 
mous role in Asia. Our merchant men from Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, and Charleston were among the 
forerunners of the wave of Westerners who car- 
ried a new way of life into Asia and helped in- 
still the spirit of political freedom. Commodore 
Perry’s exploits speeded Japan’s rise in the mod- 
ern world. And acentury later it was America’s 
might that helped break the tide of Japanese im- 
perialism. In the Philippines, Indonesia, and 
elsewhere in the Far East the political, economic, 


* Address made before the Bar Association of the City 
of Richmond at Richmond, Va., on Nov. 25 (press release 
717 dated Nov. 24, revised). ‘ 
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and social equality which we enjoy in America 
has been the model which many Asians have taken 
as a measure of their own national destiny. To- 
day our actions, and even our lack of action, 
vitally affect every aspect of the national policies 
that the free nations of Asia have adopted for 
themselves. 

Thus Asia is important to us and we are im- 
portant to Asia. I am sure I do not have to be- 
labor this point before this audience; and yet, 
ironically, many of our own countrymen do not 
appear to understand this truth as well as do the 
Chinese Communists. Our interest in the Far 
East tends to subside when the headline stories of 
today recede to tomorrow’s back page. We 
Americans tend to become impatient and seek 
readymade solutions. But the Chinese Com- 
munists, like all Communists, are tireless and per- 
sistent. They constantly press their cause in 
Asia, strong in the knowledge that, while the 
struggle is long and uncertain, the stakes are very 
great. Their motto, inspired by the words of 
Lenin, is “one step backward, but two steps for- 
ward.” Their tactic is to promote political in- 
stability and economic disorder in the free coun- 
tries of the Far East because the Communists can 
ill afford to see these nations become viable and 
self-reliant members of the free world. The 
Communist object is to expel Americans and 
America’s influence from Asia because the Com- 
munists know that it is our principles supported 
by our power that stand between them and their 
intention to dominate the Pacific. 

Unfortunately the Chinese Communists can 
claim important elements of strength. Their 
leaders have dedicated their lives to advancing the 
Communist cause. Their armies and police forces, 
backed by the support of the Soviet Union, have 
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imposed controls over a vast and strategically sit- 
uated area which historically has exercised tre- 
mendous influence in the Far East. Their eco- 
nomic advance, which Communists call “the great 
leap forward” and which they claim will soon 
raise their industrial production beyond Great 
Britain’s, has been gained by the suppression of 
all individual freedom and without regard for the 
cost in human suffering. In their press for power 
the Chinese Communists have herded all human 
labor and harnessed all available resources into 
the collective life of the commune and placed 
China’s traditional family system under massive 
attack. 

By our standards the Communist way repre- 
sents the ultimate degradation of human dignity, 
the very antithesis of the democratic ideal. But, 
however appalling the Communist way must seem 
to many Asians who share our outlook, we must 
not judge their reactions by our own. We must 
not forget that many Asians live on the very 
borders of Communist China and feel compelled 
to accommodate to the realities of Communist 
power. Nor must we minimize the pride which 
some Asians feel when an Asian country can 
assert itself against the West. Finally, we must 
not overlook the force of the saying that 
“nothing succeeds like success.” Each of the free 
nations of Asia has embarked upon its own pro- 
gram to achieve national strength and interna- 
tional prestige. The inspiration in nearly every 
case has been the democratic ideal of freedom; 
but, as we ourselves know full well, democracy 
is a slow and sometimes cumbersome—even tire- 
some—process, and in their haste to modernize 
and catch up with the West some Asians cannot 
help but become attracted by the stark simplicity 
of Communist totalitarianism. 

What, then, can we do about it? How can we 
turn the struggle between democracy and totali- 
tarianism to our advantage? Actually the courses 
of action are many. The city of Richmond can 
take pride that one of its citizens, the Honorable 
Walter S. Robertson [Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs], has played a leading 
part in shaping and directing the vast complex- 
ities of our diplomatic actions, aid programs, and 
collective-security arrangements in Asia. 

My own present role in the Department of State 
is of a different nature. After having served 
abroad for a number of years, most recently as 
Ambassador to Indonesia, I have now the job of 
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directing the Department’s intelligence and re- 
search program. Consequently my purpose this 
evening is not to talk about policy but rather to 
discuss the background of the forces we see in 
ferment in the Far East today. 


Conflict Between the Old and the New 


If the free world is going to make headway 
against the Communist challenge, I believe we 
must understand the nature of a deep-seated con- 
flict that has been smoldering in Asia for more 
than 3 centuries and may require yet another 
century to run its course. This is the conflict be- 
tween the old and the new, between traditionalism 
and modernism, between the ancient Orient and 
the industrial West. I believe we must understand 
this conflict if we are to have the patience we need 
to pursue our policies steadfastly in the face of 
what is almost certainly going to be a long and 
trying contest between the free world and the 
Communists. 

The contrast between the old and new is seen 
everywhere in Asia, even in the modern metropolis 
of Tokyo, where the 16th century is scarcely a 
step or two away. Consider, for example, the Im- 
perial Hotel in Tokyo, which some of you know 
firsthand to be a world-famous monument of 
modern architecture. Close by is another famous 
structure, the Imperial Palace, which stands in 
full view of rush-hour traffic that seems strangely 
similar to the bustle of our own large cities. There, 
within the ancient walls of the palace, the Em- 
peror presides over traditional ceremonies which 
only a few Western specialists can pretend to 
understand; but the Japanese know these cere- 
monies often are closer to the heart of the worker 
in the factory than is the modern tool at his hand. 
As someone has recently written, “The social dis- 
tance between Japan and the West is greater than 
the technological distance.” This contrast between 
the ancient past and the modern world obtains 
also in the great cities of Hong Kong, Manila, 
Saigon, and even the relatively new city of Singa- 
pore, where at every turn one comes upon current 
signs of civilizations predating the era when Vasco 
da Gama first rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
Magellan circled Cape Horn. 

In charting new courses to what was once in- 
deed the Far East, these navigators started a chain 
of events that has come to be called “the Western 
impact on Asia.” The phrase is apt, because in the 
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wake of these great explorers came a growing 
stream of missionaries, merchants, and public serv- 
ants who brought an entirely different way of 
life into the Orient and slowly spread the knowl- 
edge of this life through teaching, administration, 
and, less happily, the power of the sword. You 
and I can understand this way of life because it 
was sparked by the forces of our own heritage; but 
to the Chinese, Japanese, Malayans, Burmans, and 
Polynesians, the Western way was alien and 
strange, at once full of marvelous wonders and 
fearful innovations. 

The Asian exposure to this new world was not 
everywhere the same. First, the Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Dutch, later the French, German, 
British, and American adventurer each brought 
to the Far East his own tongue, his own practices 
of government, and his own teachings. Moreover, 
the process was drawn out and diffused amongst 
the several spheres of foreign influence which de- 
veloped under colonial rule. And yet these for- 
eigners shared a common culture whose dynamism 
differed radically from the values of the Asian 
world view. 


Challenges to Old Traditions 
Christianity was a cardinal feature of the new 


order and a major challenge to old traditions. The 
Christian religion, through the dedication of many 
missionaries of many faiths, introduced the Orient 
to the revolutionary doctrine that every human 
being possesses an inherent dignity and that he 
has an immortal soul to save or lose during his 
relatively brief stay on earth. The missionaries 
in turn were among the first to interpret the mys- 
teries of Asian civilizations to the West, thereby 
promoting a cultural interchange that hastened the 
growth of ties between East and West. The Asian 
attraction to the new faith was heightened by the 
new and exciting educational opportunities which 
gradually opened up with the spread of Christian 
schools. The Christian teachings sometimes were 
imperfectly understood, and they often stimulated 
the Asian student to question the values of his 
own tradition and even to rebel against his own 
society. A notable case in point was the Tai-ping 
Rebellion, a pseudo-Christian movement of a cen- 
tury ago which overran south-central China and 
undermined the old dynastic order for all time to 
come. 

Merchants also contributed immensely to the 
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modernization of Asia. A commercial middle 
class, then maturing in 18th-century Europe, was 
an alien phenomenon in Asia, whose institutions 
did not lend themselves readily to Western enter- 
prise. Thus the Westerner was moved to create 
in the Far East a commercial environment where 
business could be conducted under the protection 
of Western law. The centers of this new environ- 
ment were the treaty-port.cities, such as Shanghai, 
which became the principal points of cultural as 
well as commercial contact between East and 
West. Through these contacts came vast changes 
in the old order: New products were introduced, 
new wants were created, and new production stim- 
ulated. In turn these changes disrupted the old 
barter economy and led to the growth of a new 
Asian social class whose values were a vital mix- 
ture of the old and the new. Exposed to the 
West but never a part of it—a part of Asia but 
no longer tied to it—this new social class became 
a focal point of revolutionary thought. 

Modern technology in the Far East was the 
outgrowth of both Christian schools and Western 
business. Knowledge of this technology radically 
changed the Asian concept of the forces of nature, 
although it never permeated deeply enough to 
foster widespread understanding of modern sci- 
entific principles. Still, the growing wonders of 
modern science have instilled Asia with a passion 
for progress, and the products of science have 
created strong desires for material improvement. 
Moreover, new techniques from the West have 
worked for the good of Asia, and today, through 
our ICA and U.N. technical-assistance programs, 
we see these techniques adding to the fruits of 
human labor. But the new tools of the West have 
been a mixed blessing. Modern hygiene, for ex- 
ample, has improved man’s chances to live a 
longer and more healthy life, but it has also 
caused the population to multiply out of propor- 
tion to the growth of domestic resources. 


New Concepts of Law and Government 


Along with modern science and Christianity, 
the bearers of Western civilization also intro- 
duced the Asian world to entirely new concepts 
of law and government. Western legal concepts 
of contractual and individual rights were alien 
to the Asian experience; also strange was the con- 
cept of a government of laws and not of men. 
Traditionally the Asian government was pater- 
nalistic, and its laws, which were largely criminal 
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and administrative codes, were often enforced by 
the personal will of monarchs who ruled as though 
their subjects were children and their countries 
were private estates. Nevertheless, the Western 
legal system was somehow linked in the Asian 
mind with Western progress and therefore had 
great appeal. Furthermore, this was the system 
that the Asian petty official learned in the employ 
of the colonial government. When at last he was 
freed from colonial overlordship, it was natural 
for him to perpetuate the practices in which he 
was trained. 

The political appeal of the West was also spir- 
itual, and the focus of that appeal was our dem- 
ocratic ideal. We in the West know that liberty 
is a hard-bought thing. We have learned pain- 
fully that its practice requires a free press, an 
informed electorate, a common regard for the 
rights of others, and, above all, the seasoning of 
centuries of trial and error. And yet, having 
finally built a free, democratic system for our 
country, we have tended to forget that the ideal 
of freedom is contagious—often prematurely so. 
Its spirit spreads even to people who cannot 
read—to places where the struggle for livelihood 
leaves little leisure for liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness as we know them in the West. Thus 


did the spirit of freedom spread into the Far East, 
and the thirst for it was strong even though the 
conditions for democracy were far from ripe. 


Asian Reactions 


Asian reactions to the processes of westerniza- 
tion have varied with country and with cireum- 
stance. These reactions have been most intense 
in the cities where contacts with the West were 
most frequent; they have become most evident in 
the last half century, when the ferment of change 
began to boil up and sometimes spill over. 

However, the most widespread and, over the 
long run, perhaps the most important reactions 
have been developing in the countryside, even 
though the changes from old to new have been 
least apparent there. 
that large numbers of villagers still follow tradi- 
tional folkways without knowledge of 20th-cen- 
tury life. But closer inspection reveals that the 
spirit of modernization has been seeping gradu- 
ally into the everyday life of these people and 
slowly undermining the values of the old society. 
Improved communications are breaking down the 
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Superficially it would seem — 


barriers between city and country; new trade pat- 
terns are transforming the old economy; modern 
gadgets are creating expectations of further gadg- 
ets to come. The farmers’ image of the world 
beyond the hills is becoming more vivid. The 
government as a seat of national power seems 
closer at hand, and the demands of the govern- 
ment for taxes and conscripts are being pressed 
perhaps even more firmly than in former days. 

To be sure, the customary rituals still persist in 
many villages of free Asia; but prayers to the 
ancestral spirits have a new content, and this 
content is a desire for change that cannot be de- 
nied. We have seen this desire fanned by the 
Communists in their exploitation of the revolu- 
tionary aspirations of the Chinese people. Unless 
this desire for change can be channeled into pro- 
ductive pursuits in other countries, we must antic- 
ipate the possibility of more disturbances in the 
non-Communist Far East. At the very least, we 
must be prepared for unrest for a long time to 
come until the social revolution in these countries 
has run its course. 

The revolutionary ferment of the cities has been 
unmistakably clear for nearly a century, although 
many of the old rulers thought the forces for 
change seemed more controllable at the time than 
proved to be the case. Revolutionaries—some 
pure nationalists, some inspired by Marxist teach- 
ings and socialist doctrines—were active in nearly 
every country of Asia before World War I, and 
not a few of these people have lived to become 
national leaders today. 

By the outset of World War II colonial gov- 
ernments were being increasingly pressed to ex- 
tend more political rights to the native peoples. 
These demands for freedom did not necessarily 
seek complete severance of the colony from the 
motherland. What was primarily wanted ini- 
tially was an opportunity to share the economic 
and social fruits of the modern world. Political 
independence was for many the dream of a 
later day. 

The course of World War II, however, radi- 
cally accelerated the transformation of the old 
order. The initial conquests of Japan broke the 
spell of the myth of European superiority and 
tore down the structure of colonial rule. New 
national governments were encouraged, or forced, 
to take their place in Japan’s “coprosperity 
sphere.” At the end of the war the colonial 
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powers found themselves too weak to recapture 
their former position in Asia; at the same time 
the collapse of Japanese military imperialism 
left a vacuum which indigenous revolutionary 
groups—often Communist-inspired—sought to 
fill. But it is a remarkable fact that, in strug- 
gling for independence against their former colo- 
nial rulers, the national revolutionaries inevitably 
turned to the West for the image of the new state 
they sought to create. Their fight, in short, was 
as much against the grip of native tradition as 
against the rule of European colonialists. 


Two Features of Asian Nationalism 


For want of a better name, the Asian reactions 
against the old order have been called “nation- 
alism.” Many pages have been written about 
nationalism, and many definitions have been and 
will continue to be advanced because it is a potent 
and little-understood force which must be reck- 
oned with for many years to come. For our 
purposes this evening it is sufficient to note only 
two features. 

The first notable feature of Asian nationalism 
is that, while it has at times been antiforeign, it 
has not necessarily been anti-Western. We have 
seen that the first nationalist drives were directed 
against the foreign sovereign, and inevitably the 
“anticolonial,” “anti-imperialist” sentiments gen- 
erated during the early struggles of nationalistic 
groups have been strong and enduring. But, while 
reacting against Western rule, the Asian leaders 
have emulated Western ideas; and in nearly every 
instance they have taken Western practice as at 
least the pattern in forging their new independent 
republics and kingdoms. 

The list of these states that have been founded 
since World War II is impressive: the Philippines 
(1946) ; Burma (1948) ; Korea (1948) ; Indonesia 
(1949) ; Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia (1954) ; 
and Malaya (1957). To these states must be 
added Japan, which reconstructed itself on a 
democratic basis after World War II. These na- 
tions—together with the Republic of China, which 
upholds a free, constitutional government on 
Taiwan, and Thailand, which has always been 
independent—are all basically committed to the 
ideal of freedom. Only the Communist regimes 
of mainland China, north Korea, and north Viet- 
Nam have attempted to turn antiforeign feelings 
into a vicious antiwesternism. 
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We have seen that Asian nationalism was born 
under the Western impact and influenced by 
Western philosophies. But it has emerged in an 
oriental setting; the revolutionaries have been 
fighting against the old local traditions as well as 
against foreign domination, and this fact is the 
second feature of nationalism which I believe 
merits special attention. 

The important point is that these national revo- 
lutions have yet to be completed, and we miss this 
point if we presume that national drives in Asia 
have been directed solely toward the goal of inde- 
pendence. These drives, as I have noted, have 
been sparked also by reactions against the bonds 
of custom and tradition. But, despite the weaken- 
ing of ancient patterns, the force of custom is still 
strong in Asia and the conflict between the old 
and the new, between modernism and tradition- 
alism, is not yet resolved. If the leaders of the 
new national states move too fast against the 
ancient ways, they may endanger their public sup- 
port; if they move too slowly, they may lose the 
momentum of revolution and become enmeshed 
by the patterns of the past ; and, whatever the pace 
of their domestic policies, they must contend daily 
with grave internal weaknesses that seriously re- 
strict their courses of action. If we enumerate 
some of the weaknesses that plague these nations, 
I believe we can understand more clearly why the 
cause of national freedom in Asia requires our 
patience as well as our support. 


Tradition of Authoritarianism 

In the first place, the very concept of “nation” 
is new. The boundaries of these states look clear 
cut on the map, but the actual demarcations are 
very confused, as may be seen in chronic border 
disputes over the ill-defined lands claimed by the 
adjoining countries of Burma, Thailand, Laos, 
Viet-Nam, and Cambodia. In this vast area it is 
difficult to distinguish between new national 
boundaries and old tribal lands. Popular loyal- 
ties are still focused on the family; allegiance 
remains oriented to the local community, not the 
national flag. 

The entrenched parochialism of the people 
gives rise to even more pressing problems. With- 
out exception the new states have established con- 
stitutional governments which are patterned after 
Western models. These governments are demo- 
cratic in form, but in no Asian country is there, 
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in Western terms, a strong democratic tradition. 
The power of those in authority remains closely 
akin to that exercised by the princely potentate of 
old. The government servant is inclined to place 
family loyalties above public responsibilities. 
And the electorate, which is poorly educated in 
many Asian countries, is still disposed to follow 
the will of the village chief or the counsel of the 
temple priest. 

Given the tradition of authoritarianism, it is 
natural for these newly formed democracies to 
gravitate toward a more centralized structure of 
political power. Anxious to modernize and yet 
lacking many of the prerequisites that moderni- 
zation requires, they feel compelled to give more 
planning and economic power to the state. We 
see this tendency most clearly in the urge to in- 
dustrialize. The Western industrial advance has 
been achieved by the steady and almost simul- 
taneous growth of managerial skills, investment 
capital, technically trained labor, legal and bank- 
ing facilities, and other resources which none of 
the free Asian nations, excepting Japan, have yet 
been able to develop adequately. Only the gov- 
ernment appears able to develop these resources 
quickly and to mobilize them fully; thus state 
socialism seems to some national leaders to be the 
only solution. This solution becomes all the more 
compelling to them when they compare their cir- 
cumstances with the rapid industrial gains 
claimed by the Chinese Communists. 


Attraction of Communist Economic Advances 


Most informed Asians are aware of the tyran- 
nical features of Chinese communism. Moreover, 
they have become keenly concerned about the 
threat of Chinese Communist power which they 
see emerging so close to their own borders. And 
yet, conscious of their own national limitations, 
many Asians tend to be attracted by the economic 
advances which the Communists have achieved so 
quickly despite internal weaknesses which are not 
unlike those confronting the non-Communist 
states. Even after the exaggerations of Com- 
munist propaganda are discounted, there remains 
prevalent the impression among numerous Asians 
that perhaps the Chinese Communist way is in- 
deed the most effective way for a young, weak na- 
tion to pull itself up by its bootstraps. There- 
fore, while repudiating communism in their own 
countries, there is still a compulsion to bypass 
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private enterprise and to promote state socialism. 

The problems of industrialization point up a 
general dilemma: How can these newly inde- 
pendent states fully carry out their national revo- 
lutions without forsaking the ideals which have 
been their inspiration? Freed at last from the 
tutelage of the colonial empires, the national lead- 
ers must now provide economic and political op- 
portunity for their people. They must modernize 
their countries. They cannot turn back, because 
others, who have been part of the revolutionary 
ferment but who are out of government, are 
anxious to take their place. These leaders cannot 
tarry, because economic wants must be met and 
social unrest must be quieted. Neither can they 
move too quickly, because the inertia of tradition 
lies heavy on the land. And all the while they 
find themselves confronted with weakness at every 
hand, weaknesses which subversive elements are 
quick to exploit. 

This then is the background against which we 
may interpret current developments in the Far 
East, and this, I believe, is the situation that un- 
happily will prevail for a long time tocome. The 
forces for change are strong; the climate for revo- 
lution is still present; the dangers of Communist 
infiltration and conquest are very great. We have 
an important stake in the fortunes of these new- 
born national states. We have been a part of the 
process that is carrying them from the past into 
the brotherhood of modern, independent nations. 
Because of our stand against Communist imperial- 
ism, for our own self-interest we must assist them 
in their desire to develop security, viable econo- 
mies, and stable governments. At the same time 
we must enable them to work out their own des- 
tinies without fear of aggression or subversion by 
sustaining the shield against the aggressive intent 
of Communist China. 

But we must be patient too. We must not mis- 
take national sensitivities for anti-Western poli- 
cies. Rather we must approach these independent, 
sovereign states as our equals. Without being 
patronizing we must be prepared to respond to 
their overtures for assistance and be understand- 
ing and tolerant of their shortcomings. In sum, 
we must realize fully that the social and political 
revolutions of these countries have not yet run 
their course; many difficulties must yet be over- 
come before these nations become stable and fully 
free and Asia safe from the dangers of 
communism. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of November 26 


Press release 721 dated November 26 


Secretary Dulles: I am ready to receive your 
questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have the United States, Brit- 
ain, France, and West Germany agreed on plans 
to meet any contingency which may arise in East 
Germany and Berlin? 


A. The basic position of the three Western 
powers and, indeed, of the NATO powers is pretty 
well defined by prior decisions and declarations. 

You ask whether we have plans to meet any 
contingency. Of course, I can’t anticipate all the 
contingencies that there are, but I think that it is 
fair to say that there is basic agreement, and I do 
not anticipate any event that could arise which 
would give rise to disagreement. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the position of the 
United States and the other powers on the question 
of dealing with any East German official who 
might be in a position previously held by a Soviet 
official? 


A. The position of the United States, and I 
think I can fairly say of the United Kingdom and 
of France, is that there is an obligation, an explicit 
obligation, on the part of the Soviet Union to as- 
sure to the United States and to the other allied 
powers and, indeed, to the world generally, normal 
access to and egress from Berlin. And that is the 
responsibility of the Soviet Union. It was ex- 
pressed explicitly at the time of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers meeting held in Paris in June 
of 1949, following, you will recall, the end of the 
Berlin blockade and the consequent airlift. At 
that time the Four Powers exchanged what were 
formally called “obligations” to assure these 
rights. We do not accept the view that the Soviet 
Union can disengage itself from that responsi- 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of July 4, 1949, p. 857. 
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bility. And, indeed, that responsibility was in 
essence reaffirmed at the time of the summit meet- 
ing of July 1955, when the Four Powers recog- 
nized their “responsibility” for the German ques- 
tion.2 That phrase, “the German question,” has 
always been held to include the question of Berlin. 
And so, again, you had a reaffirmation by the So- 
viet Union of its responsibility in the matter. We 
do not accept any substitute responsibility, in that 
situation, for that of the Soviet Union. 


Question of Dealing With East German Authorities 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what if, despite this responst- 
bility, the Soviets go ahead and turn over to the 
East German authorities the check points on the 
autobahn and control to the land, sea, and air 
routes? Now the question would arise: Would 
we deal with the East German officials who would 
man the check points, for example, even as— 


A. Well, we would certainly not deal with them 
in any way which involved our acceptance of the 
East German regime as a substitute for the Soviet 
Union in discharging the obligation of the Soviet 
Union and the responsibility of the Soviet Union. 


Q. Does that mean that we might deal with 
them as agents of the Soviet Union? 


A. We might, yes. There are certain respects 
now in which minor functionaries of the so-called 
G.D.R. [German Democratic Republic] are being 
dealt with by both the Western powers, the three 
allied powers, and also by the Federal Republic 
of Germany. It all depends upon the details of 
just how they act and how they function. You 
can’t exclude that to a minor degree because it 
is going on at the present time and has been. 
On the other hand, if the character of the activity 
is such as to indicate that to accept this would 


*For text of the Directive to Foreign Ministers, see 
ibid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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U.S. Will Study Soviet Note 
Relating to Berlin 


Department Statement 


Press release 722 dated November 27 


The Soviet Government has today handed the 
United States Ambassador in Moscow a communi- 
eation relating to Berlin. Apparently similar notes 
have been received by the Ambassadors of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The communication is a very long one 
and will of course receive careful study. 

The Soviets seem to be proposing that, while they 
keep their grip on East Berlin, the three Western 
allies abandon their rights in West Berlin and re- 
tire in favor of what is called a “free city.” Their 
“free city” proposal is limited to West Berlin. The 
Soviet Government indicates that, unless the three 
Western allies accept this Soviet proposal within 
6 months, the Soviet Union will consider itself free 
of its obligations to them in relation to Berlin. 

It is clear that a number of fundamental con- 
siderations are raised which will have to be kept in 
mind while we study the Soviet note. 

One of these is that the United States, along with 
Britain and France, is solemnly committed to the 
security of the Western sectors of Berlin. Two and 
a quarter million West Berliners in reliance thereon 
have convincingly and courageously demonstrated 
the good fruits of freedom. 

Another consideration is that the United States 
will not acquiesce in a unilateral repudiation by the 
Soviet Union of its obligations and responsibilities 
formally agreed upon with Britain, France, and 
the United States in relation to Berlin. Neither 
will it enter into any agreement with the Soviet 
Union which, whatever the form, would have the 
end result of abandoning the people of West Berlin 
to hostile domination. 

The Western allies have for years sought to 
negotiate with the Soviets for the freedom of all of 
Germany, of which Berlin is part, on the basis of 
free elections by the German people themselves. 
Indeed, the three Western powers are still await- 
ing a reply to their latest proposals presented on 
September 30, 1958, to the Soviet Government.’ 

The United States Government will consult with 
the British and French Governments as well as with 
the Federal Republic of Germany and NATO in 
regard to the new Soviet note. 


* For text of U.S. note, see BULLETIN of Oct. 20, 
1958, p. 615. 











involve acceptance of a substitution of the G.D.R. 
for the present obligation and responsibility of 
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the Soviet Union, then that, I take it, we would 
not do. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you deal with them in 
such a way as to make a distinction between 
dealing with them as agents of the Soviet Union 
and dealing with them in such a way as to imply 
a kind of de facto recognition of their existence? 


A. I think that that certainly could be done. 
We often deal with people that we do not rec- 
ognize diplomatically, deal with them on a prac- 
tical basis. Of course, we do that with the 
Chinese Communists in a number of respects. 
And, as I pointed out, both the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the rest of us have, in certain 
practical matters, for many months been dealing 
with minor functionaries of the G.D.R. with re- 
spect to what might be called perfunctory, routine 
matters. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you say we might deal with 
the East Germans as agents of the Soviet Union. 
Is that a matter of agreed policy between the 
three Western powers and the Federal Republic 
or only something that is possible? 


A. I think that it is agreed between us that 
we might. But, as I say, the question of whether 
we would or would not would have to depend 
upon the precise circumstances which surrounded 
the action, and that can’t be anticipated in ad- 
vance of knowing what, if anything, the Soviet 
Union is going to do. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, supposedly authoritative dis- 
patches from Bonn in the last few days have 
reflected a concern on the part of Chancellor 
Adenauer’s government that the Western Big 
Three would not “hang on tough,” so to speak, 


in Berlin. On the other hand, it has been widely 
speculated in dispatches that many Western of- 
ficials want more de facto recognition of the East 
German regime, and as an evidence of this has been 
cited the renewal of the trade agreement that has 
just been signed this week. Can you clarify that 
situation a little bit? 

A. I doubt if I can clarify it very much. 
There have been, as you point out, dealings on 
a de facto basis, particularly on an economic basis 
and in terms of transit back and forth between 
the Western sectors of Berlin and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. There has been an appre- 
ciable degree of de facto dealing with the G.D.R., 
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and there is this trade agreement, whereby the 
Federal Republic gets particularly brown coal 
and things of that sort from the eastern part of 
Germany in exchange for certain manufactured 
goods, As to any differences within the Federal 
Republic about that, I am not in a position to 
throw light upon it. I am not aware of any dif- 
ferences which are of sufficient magnitude so that 
they have come to my attention. 


Communist Probes To Be Expected . 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you give us your view 
of why the Berlin crisis was reactivated at this 
time? I mean the Berlin situation between the 
East and the West. Do you have any idea of 
what the Communists had in mind? 


A. I was not surprised by it at all. I think 
that the Soviet Union and the Chinese Commu- 
nists—what Khrushchev calls “the international 
Communist movement”—is disposed periodically 
to try to probe in different areas of the world 
to develop, if possible, weak spots—to develop, if 
possible, differences. I think that the probing 
that took place in the Taiwan area was one such 
effort. Now it is going on in Berlin and could 
go on at other places. The effort is, I think, 
periodically to try to find out whether they are 
up against firmness and strength and unity. If 
they find that, then I think the probing will cease. 
But we have got to expect these probes coming 
from time totime. AsI say, I was not surprised 
that this Berlin probe took place. Indeed, I 
thought it probably would take place. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you seem to draw a limit be- 
yond which we would not go in dealing with the 
East Germans even as agents of the Soviet Union. 
Could I ask whether we would refuse, for ex- 
ample, to accept an East German demand that 
special credentials would be required from the 
East German Foreign Office in order to allow the 
traffic to continue? 


A. I think it would be unwise for me to try 
to give categorical answers to very particular il- 
lustrations, because, obviously, this is a situation 
to be dealt with upon a tripartite or quadripar- 
tite basis. I think I had better just .tand on 
the proposition that in my opinion it is the com- 
bined judgment of all four of us that nothing 
should be done which would seem to give the 
G.D.R. an authority and responsibility to deal 
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with the matters as to which the Soviet Union 
has explicitly assumed an obligation to us and a 
responsibility to us. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Mayor of West Berlin 
said today that this crisis might provide an op- 
portunity for a new discussion with the Soviets 
on German and European security questions. 
Sir, do you see any possibility of renewing that 
discussion in view of the past deadlock, and are 
there any new thoughts here on tying the Russian 
idea of negotiating a peace treaty with German 
unification? 


A. I would hardly think that the present mood 
of the Soviet Union makes this a propitious time 
for such a negotiation. Actually, of course, we 
would in these matters be largely guided by the 
views of the Federal Republic of Germany, which 
is primarily concerned and which has a govern- 
ment with which we have the closest relations 
and in which we have the greatest confidence. 
Their views in these matters would carry weight 
with us. I have had no intimation of this kind 
from the Government of the Federal Republic. 


italy and NATO 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you comment on pub- 
lished reports that Premier Fanfani of the Italian 
Government has embarked on a neutralist policy 
which includes closer ties with Arab countries 
and the loosening of bonds with NATO? Do you 
detect, sir, any such trend? 

Q. We couldn’t hear the question. 

A. I will try to repeat it. The question, as I 


understand it, was, would I comment upon the 
reports that the Italian Government is embarking 


upon a new course which would on the one hand 
involve Italy in closer ties with Arab states and 


a loosening of its ties with NATO. Have I cor- 


rectly stated your question ? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. The question has two parts. As far as the 
looser ties with NATO are concerned, I have no 
evidence at all to suggest that there are policies 
which would involve a loosening of the ties of 
Italy with NATO. Indeed, we consider that 
Italy is one of the most stalwart supporters of 
NATO, one of the most active and valued mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty alliance. That 
impression is confirmed by the recent talks which 
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I had with Prime Minister Fanfani when I was 
in Rome last month. 

Now as far as relations with the Arab coun- 
tries are concerned, we don’t consider that closer 
relations between Italy and the Arab countries 
are in any way incompatible with being a loyal, 
active participant in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. There is nothing about the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization which requires the 
members to confine their good relations to mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty. We ourselves 
have many good relations with many other coun- 
tries. Indeed, we have many security ties with 
many other countries. We don’t consider that 
that is in any way a derogation of our duties and 
responsibilities and interests in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. So, as to the second part of your ques- 
tion, I would say that, if indeed Italy is seeking 
to develop closer ties with Arab countries, that 
is something that we would look upon with favor 
and not in any way as incompatible with its re- 
lationship with NATO. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, last week late there was con- 
siderable evidence that on Saturday the Soviet 
Government would make its promised proposals 
about the status in Berlin and perhaps East Ger- 
many. The Soviet Government did not do so. 
Do you have any intimation as to how quickly it 
may act in this matter or why it did not act on 
Saturday? 


A. Well, somebody suggested to me that per- 
haps Mr. Khrushchev had submitted his ideas to 
his legal advisers and that they had raised some 


questions which had caused a pause. Because the 
fact of the matter is that it seemed as though Mr. 
Khrushchev had spoken initially without the 
benefit of legal advice, which is, of course, a very 
bad thing to do (laughter)—that he had based 
his case upon alleged breaches of the Potsdam 
agreement. 

Now, the rights and status of the allies in Ber- 
lin and the responsibilities and obligations of the 
Soviet Union do not in any way whatsoever de- 
rive from the Potsdam agreements. Indeed that 
subject is, I am told by my own legal adviser, not 
even mentioned in the Potsdam agreements. 
Therefore to say that because the Potsdam agree- 
ments have been violated the Soviet Union is re- 
lieved of obligations which it assumed explicitly 
some 4 years later seems to be a non sequitur, to 
put it mildly. Perhaps in order to present a 
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better case, indeed to see whether they had any 
case at all, the matter is being reviewed. 


The Draper Committee 


Q. Mr. Secretary, last August eight members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee suggested in a 
letter to the President* that military aid be cut 
back and economic aid increased. Does the ap- 
pointment of the Draper committee yesterday * 
have any connection with this, or are we engaged 
in a reevaluation of the relative merits of the 
military-economic aid? 


A. I think that the appointment of the so- 
called Draper committee is in part at least a re- 
sponse to that initiative taken by the Senators to 
whom you refer. There is always a very difficult 
problem in deciding how much emphasis to put 
on the military and how much to put on the eco- 
nomic. In my own judgment, at least, there is 
little doubt but what, as an abstract proposition, 
too much throughout the world is being spent on 
military and not enough on economic. On the 
other hand, you face difficult practical situations 
in these countries, which want to have visible evi- 
dence of military strength and where the leaders 
do not want to seem to rely upon the will and 
ability of allies to bring strength to their support 
when the need arises. We have reduced some- 
what in the last year, after rather difficult and 
painful negotiations, the military strength that 
was being maintained in Korea by the Republic 
of Korea. There are very serious psychological 
problems in that kind of operation. 

It is a difficult question, one which ought to be 
reviewed from time to time. This committee that 
the President has appointed, which will be 
headed up by Bill Draper, is designed to help us 
take a fresh view of that and perhaps come to 
some fresh decisions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary,a study conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, which you addressed 
last week *® and for whose past work I think you 
have expressed some admiration, came out advo- 
cating the recognition of Communist China. Do 
you have any comment on that? 


A. Well, I attach great weight to judgments 
taken by church people which relate primarily to 


* Ibid., Oct. 6, 1958, p. 547. 
* See p. 954. 
* BULLETIN of Dec. 8, 1958, p. 897. 
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the realm of moral principles and the like. When 
it comes down to practical details, such as whom 
you recognize and whom you don’t, then I think 
the judgment does not carry the same weight. As 
far as I know, I don’t think that this matter was 
adequately presented at the meeting. Also it 
seems unlikely indeed that a policy which reflects 
both the Republican and Democratic national 
platforms which were adopted 2 years ago would 
be unanimously rejected by a group if it repre- 
sented fairly a cross section of the religious people 
of the country. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you comment please, 
sir, on the suggestion to the President, with sub- 
sequent conversation with you, of Senator Albert 
Gore—his suggestion that we voluntarily stop 
atmospheric atomic testing? 


A. That is primarily a suggestion for use if 
and when the present negotiations break down and 
when the world would be confronted with the 
problem of what to do. Is the testing going to 
be resumed on a scale comparable to that which 
has been done heretofore, or will there be some 
voluntary self-restraints exercised? Now we don’t 
anticipate as yet a breakdown of these negotia- 
tions. They are difficult, they are hard; but ne- 
gotiations with the Russians always are long- 
drawn-out and hard. You don’t get, in my ex- 
perience—and I have had as much, I think, as 
anybody—you don’t get agreements negotiated 
with the Russians which are fair and equal with- 
out a lot of hard work and a lot of preliminary 
sparring, and I think things are conforming 
pretty much to pattern. And I am not discour- 
aged about it at all. 

Now, if we don’t come to an agreement on the 
suspension of testing with the Soviet Union and 
are confronted with the question of what our 
policy will be under that contingency, then I think 
there is a good deal of merit in a program, at 
least of a provisional character, along such lines 
as Senator Gore recommended. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the question of the foreign 
economic policy—B razil yesterday again asked the 
United States to take the lead in drafting what in 
effect amounts to a very huge, long-range eco- 
nomic development program for Latin America. 
I wonder if you could tell us approximately what 
the prospects are of the US. accepting those 
plans. 
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A. I think that there will come out of these 
talks a very significant, long-range program for 
the more rapid development of the less developed 
countries of this hemisphere. Now I doubt 
whether it will take the precise form or the mag- 
nitude that has been suggested by the Brazilian 
representative. But we do hope for a regional 
financial institution which will have substantial 
resources over a period of years and which will 
make an appreciable contribution to lifting the 
living standards and the standard of development 
in the American Republics.® 


Development in South and Southeast Asia 


'" Q. Mr. Secretary, would you extend those re- 


marks to South and Southeast Asia as a result of 
your presiding over the Colombo Plan confer- 
ence? What assessment do you give to their eco- 
nomic development program vis-a-vis Communist 
China? 


A. We attach a great deal of importance to the 
demonstration by the free countries of Asia of a 
capacity to improve the living standards of their 
people. We believe that unless that capacity is 
demonstrated there will be a very great danger 
that in desperation they will say, “Cruel and ruth- 
less as the Communist method is, we would accept 
it rather than stay in continuing economic 
stagnation.” 

Now there is no reason that we see why they 
should stay in continued economic stagnation. In 
freedom, they should be able to find the ways to 
raise their living standards. It has always got to 
be done primarily by the efforts of the people 
themselves. But also there is need to supplement 
that, and the Colombo Plan is a way of coordinat- 
ing the efforts in that respect of the more mature 
countries that have capital resources—coordinate 
their efforts in these programs for the countries 
of South and Southeast Asia. | 

I don’t anticipate that it is practical or neces- 
sary that the rate of capital development be as 
rapid in all of these countries as it is in the case 
of the Communist countries, which use slave labor 
on a massive scale and which sacrifice all of the 
family relationships and what we consider the 
dignity of man in order to turn people into slaves, 


°For remarks made by Under Secretary Dillon before 
the Special Committee of the Council of the Organization 
of American States on Nov. 18, see ibid., p. 918. 
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in effect, living in conditions of the utmost aus- 
terity, and working men, women, and children to 
improve the capital position of their country. 
Obviously you can do something more rapidly if 
you turn everybody into slaves, if you disregard 
family feelings, family relationships, separate the 
men and the women, separate the children, make 
all work just like pack horses. It is not necessary 
to do that in order to get capital development at a 
sustained rate. 

As I say, I don’t think that you can match the 
rate of progress that is made by that sacrifice of 
human values. It is not necessary to have that 
rate of progress. It is necessary to have enough 
progress so that there is a feeling of dynamism 
and that the people are getting out of what I re- 
ferred to as a permanent stagnant condition. That 
is one of the efforts of the Colombo Plan. 


Soviet Nuclear Tests 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the question of nuclear 
testing the last United States test was exploded 
on October 31, and the last reported Soviet Union 
test was on November 3. Since November 3 has 
a kind of de facto suspension of testing ewisted 
among the nuclear powers, or is there any sig- 
nificance which you see in this? 


A. We are not absolutely certain that we detect 
all Soviet tests. There can be at the present time 
testing under conditions where we would not nec- 
essarily detect it, and there is some slight evidence 
at least that there may have been more tests than 
the two which were definitely identified, picked 
up, and announced by us. So that I think it 
would be premature to conclude that there is what 
you call a de facto cessation on both sides. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you mean more tests since 
November 3? 


A. There may have been. Yes. 


Q. Sir, would you give us your appraisal of the 
change of regime in the Sudan? 


A. It would be too early for me to attempt any- 
thing like a definitive appraisal because there has 
not been as yet any disclosure by the new govern- 
ment of its policies.” But basically I would say 
that the new regime is dedicated to the independ- 


™For an announcement of U.S. recognition of the new 
Sudanese Government, see ibid., p. 913. 
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ence of Sudan and good relations with its neigh- 
bors, both of which are policies which we favor. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to return to the Berlin ques- 
tion for a moment, there have been a number of 
reports while you were away that the United 
States and the allies, rather than accept dealing 
with the East Germans, might resort to another 
airlift to supply the city. Is this being consid- 
ered, or is our policy essentially one of keeping 
the ground communications open, come what may? 


A. Well, we have at the present time flights and 
facilities which we are using which involve var- 
ious media. There is the air, which is used; there 
is the autobahn, which is used; there is a railroad 
which is used; to some extent canals which are 
used. We do not intend to abandon any of our 
rights as regards any of these particular ways. 
Now, in just what proportions they would be used, 
that I can’t say. Indeed, I don’t know today in 
just what proportions the four different ways are 
being used. But I would think you can say that 
we would not abandon any of the rights which 
were explicitly reaffirmed in the agreement of 
June 1949. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the beginning Poland iden- 
tified herself with the Soviet Union’s position on 
this Berlin matter. However, Poland wants more 
aid from us, and she has a vested interest in her 
western frontiers. Do you figure there is any 
possibility that Warsaw has given this position 
a second look, and, if so, is it remotely possible 
that this may be a partial explanation for Mos- 
cow's delay in executing it? 


A. Yes, that is possible, because, if the Soviet 
Union takes the position that the Potsdam agree- 
ment is nonexistent, the consequences of that 
would be not to destroy our rights in Berlin, be- 
cause they don’t rest upon the Potsdam agreement 
at all, but it might greatly compromise the terri- 
torial claims of Poland, which do rest upon the 
Potsdam agreement primarily. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think that the politi- 
cal activities of the United Arab Republic outside 
of its borders are Communist inspired or encour- 
aged, and what effect do you think they are hav- 
ing on the stability of these countries in the 
Middle East? 


A. I would doubt that the activities of the 
U.A.R. that you refer to are Communist inspired. 
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They may or may not fit in with Communist de- 
sires or Communist policies, but I doubt if they 
are Communist inspired. I think they can be ex- 
plained by the desire of the U.A.R. to broaden 
the concept of Avab unity. 


Means of Access to Berlin 

Q. Mr. Secretary, is it right to infer from what 
you said to Mr. [Chalmers] Roberts [Washington 
Post and Times Herald| about not abandoning 
any of these means of attempts to get into Berlin 
that we would use these means, all of them, even 
if the East Germans or the Russians might try 
to block us? 


A. Yes, I think we would use all of them. Let 
me say, however, that nothing that has been said 
recently indicates that there is any intention or 
desire on the part of either the Soviet Union it- 
self or the puppet regime, the G.D.R., to stop ac- 
cess to and from Berlin. The only issue that 
seems to have been raised is whether or not the 
Soviet Union can itself dispose of its responsi- 
bilities in the matter and turn them over to the 
G.D.R. But there has not been any intimation of 
any kind that the result of that would be a stop- 
page. It would be a shift of responsibility and 
authority. 

Now, you will recall that at the time when we 
recognized the Federal Republic we reserved, in 
order to be able to carry out our obligations vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Union as regards access to and 
fro, we reserved out of the sovereignty which was 
restored to the Federal Republic the rights which 
we had as regards Germany as a whole and as re- 
gards Berlin, so that we did not disenable our- 
selves from carrying out the undertaking which 
had been expressed in the June 1949 agreement. 
And when the Soviet Union recognized the 
G.D.R., it made a somewhat comparable reserva- 
tion so as to keep itself in the position to carry 
out its obligations under the June 1949 agreement. 

And really the issue now is whether the Soviet 
Union can, by restoring all of these rights to what 
it recognizes as the government of East Germany, 
disenable itself from carrying out its obligations 
to us. And I think that, at least so far as it is 
exposed, the motivation at the present time would 
be not a purpose to drive us out of Berlin or to 
obstruct access to Berlin but to try to compel an 
increased recognition and the according of in- 
creased stature to the G.D.R. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, the last time this issue was 
up, without giving up any of our rights we did 
restrain ourselves from going forward on the 
ground, even though General Clay at that time 
favored such a policy. And am I right in under- 
standing you are now saying that we would go 
forward on the ground if we were blocked? 


A. I'd rather put it this way, that nothing that 
has been said or intimated indicates that that 
issue will arise. We do not intend to waive, 
either in fact or in law, any of the rights which 
we have. But I prefer not to speak in terms of a 
military threat, you might say, in relation to a 
situation which we have no reason to believe will 
occur. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, supposing that the question 
of a blockade did not come up but the East Ger- 
mans insisted upon being dealt with as an inde- 
pendent nation rather than as agents of the Soviet 
Union, would we still insist upon using the three 
routes? 


A. I really think that I have clarified our po- 
sition on these matters as far as it is useful for 
me to try to do it at this time, bearing in mind 
this is a tripartite or quadripartite matter. 
While I can state and have stated the common 
principles that are held and upon which we stand, 
I don’t think it’s wise for me to try, just on be- 
half of one of the four countries involved, to be 
more particular. 


Q. Can I ask the question, Mr. Secretary, have 
we ruled out the possibility of using force to back 
up our right to unimpeded access to Berlin should 
the East Germans seek to stop us? 


A. We have not ruled out any of our rights at 
all. All I have said is that nothing that was 
said, which Khrushchev or anybody else in recent 
weeks has said, suggests that there is now any 
purpose on the part of either the Soviet Union 
or the G.D.R. to impede or obstruct our access 
by the various media that are available to us to 
and from Berlin. Therefore it seems to me that 
the question as to whether, if they did it, we would 
use force is an academic proposition because, as 
I say, nothing has happened to indicate that there 
is any present intention on their part to do that. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 





President Names Committee To Study 
U.S. Military Assistance Program 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated November 24 


The White House on November 24 made public 
the following letter from the President to William 
H. Draper, Jr. 


NoveMBER 24, 1958 


Dear But: I am extremely gratified by your 
agreement to serve as chairman of the committee 
I have appointed to study the United States Mili- 
tary Assistance Program.’ I request that your 
committee undertake a completely independent, 
objective, and non-partisan analysis of the mili- 
tary assistance aspects of our Mutual Security 
Program. It is appropriate, after some eight 
years of mutual defense effort, to evaluate the 
results to date, and to recommend the most suit- 
able means whereby the free world’s defenses may 
be insured. The study should, of course, take 
account of the many highly significant techno- 
logical, economic and political developments since 
the origin of the present Military Assistance Pro- 
gram. 

What is needed from your committee is a forth- 
right evaluation of the extent to which future 
military assistance can, by strengthening our 
friends and allies, advance U.S. national security 
and foreign policy interests. In developing this 
study, I hope that your committee will focus on 
the basic purposes to be served by a Military As- 
sistance Program and the standards and methods 
which can best be used in determining its levels 
and character. 

In making this appraisal it will be necessary 
for your committee to consider the impact of our 
military assistance programs on those related por- 
tions and objectives of the mutual security effort 
which are directed primarily at the economic 
betterment and growth of the free world. 

I am especially interested in your committee’s 
critical appraisal, after considering all relevant 


*The White House announced on Nov. 24 that the other 
members of the committee are: Dillon Anderson, Hous- 
ton, Tex. ; Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Washington, D. C.; 
Marx Leva, Washington, D. C.; John J. McCloy, New 
York, N. Y¥.; George C. McGhee, Dallas, Tex.; Joseph T. 
MeNarney, La Jolla, Calif.; Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
Washington, D. C.; and James 8. Webb, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. On Dec. 2 the White House announced that Joseph 
M. Dodge had been appointed the 10th member of the 
committee. 
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aspects of U.S. international security programs, 
of the relative emphasis which should be given to 
military and economic programs, particularly in 
the less developed areas. The impact of present 
and anticipated weapons developments and the 
possibilities of stimulating such developments 
through cooperative activities with our allies 
should of course be a part of your consideration. 

It would be advantageous if your committee 
could furnish me with some preliminary conclu- 
sions which can be taken into account in present- 
ing the Mutual Security Program to the Congress 
at its next session. I am sure that this would be 
most helpful to me and to the Congress. How- 
ever, I desire that your study and final recom- 
mendations be the product of a thoroughgoing 
analysis which I realize might well take longer. 

The Secretaries of State and Defense and the 
Director of ICA are prepared to afford your com- 
mittee the full cooperation of their departments 
and any facilities or other assistance which you 
may require. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


The Honorable Wu11am H. Draper, Jr. 
Army and Navy Club 
1627 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


President of Argentina 
To Visit United States 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 28 (press release 725) that arrangements have 
been completed for the arrival of Arturo Frondizi, 
President of the Argentine Nation, who will 
visit the United States at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

President Frondizi, accompanied by Sefiora de 
Frondizi, will arrive at the Washington National 
Airport January 20, 1959. The party will re- 
main in Washington until January 23, when they 
will begin a tour of the United States that will 
take them to Houston and Kingsville, Tex.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; and New York, N.Y. 
They will leave New York on February 1 for the 
return trip to Argentina. 
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Balance Sheet in the War of Ideas 


by Andrew H. Berding 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs + 


A little over a year ago a rocket roared into 
outer space. It entered into orbit around the 
world—Sputnik number one. 

Instantly the whole world reverberated to what 
was termed a great Soviet victory not only in the 
scientific but also in the psychological field. Since 
then the attention of Americans and many other 
peoples has centered as never before on the war 
of ideas going on between the free world and 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Perhaps the time has come to take a reading 
on this contest and see where we stand and where 
we are going. Frequently the question is asked, 
who is winning the cold war? Let us take a look 


and try to come up with at least some observations, 
if not absolute conclusions. 


First, a caution. The battlefield of ideas is not 
described or delimited solely by words. The 
battle itself is fought in far greater part by 
actions which express ideas. I would give a factor 
of only 10 to 15 percent to words, 85 to 90 percent 
to actions. 

Sputnik number one demonstrated that the 
Soviets know how to combine actions effectively 
with words. As soon as the satellite was success- 
fully in orbit they began a barrage of information 
material to all parts of the world. They sought 
to prove to other peoples that Soviet science was 
superior to that of the United States in all fields, 
not solely in rockets—that the Soviet Union 
possessed better intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and therefore military superiority—that it was 
the Communist system which could produce such 
achievements—that the Communist system was 
the wave of the future—that it behooved other 


1 Address made before the Seattle Bar Association and 
the American Association for the United Nations at 
Seattle, Wash., on Nov. 12. 
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peoples to climb aboard the bandwagon while 
still there was time. 

It is not without significance that the Soviets 
announced on the same day that Sputnik would 
pass over two cities—Bandung in Indonesia, and 
Little Rock in the United States. Bandung was 
the site of the Afro-Asian conference of 1955, 
which the Soviets have widely utilized in their 
attempt to win over the African and Asian na- 
tions. Little Rock they have used repeatedly 
against the United States. 

Thus, in evaluating success or failure or stale- 
mate in the cold war, account has to be taken of 
all actions and all use of informational media 
which produce an impact on world public opinion. 


Soviet Successes 


Too often we in the United States tend to 
ascribe successes to our opponent that he has not 
achieved or to exaggerate those he has. With the 
analogy that distant pastures are greener, the ac- 
tions of our opponent seem to us more dramatic 
and effective than our own. 

Nonetheless, I should like to begin with Soviet 
successes, 

Clearly in front of them all was Sputnik num- 
ber one, followed by Sputnik number two. It 
is doubtful if any action on either side came near 
to this in its overall effect. The impact was in- 
creased by two factors. One was the previous 
claim of the Soviets to have developed an inter- 
continental ballistic missile. The success of 
Sputnik seemed to confirm this claim. In the 
eyes of large portions of the world the Soviets 
had acquired military superiority over the United 
States. And the other factor, which built up this 
impression still further, was the much publicized 
failure of the initial American attempts to put a 
satellite in orbit. 
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Subsequently the Soviets have sought to take 
advantage of this impression through a series of 
propaganda approaches. 

First, they went back to the Suez crisis of 2 
years ago this month. They have asserted again 
and again that it was as a result of their threats 
to use missiles against Britain and France that 
those two countries withdrew from Egypt. Thus, 
said the Soviets, they had used their superior 
military force to keep peace in the world. 

Second, after having built up a supposed threat 
of invasion of Syria by Turkey in the spring of 
this year, they asserted that their threats against 
Turkey had prevented the invasion. And again 
their superior force had kept peace in the world. 

Third, after having created the fiction that the 
United States and Britain intended to invade 
Iraq after we had landed troops in Lebanon and 
Jordan respectively, they broadcast to the world 
that their threats had prevented the invasion. 
Once again their superior force had kept peace 
in the world. 

And finally, only a few days ago, they declared 
that their threats of coming to the aid of Com- 
munist China had caused the United States to 
back away from its support of the Republic of 
China and had lowered tension in the area. Once 
more their superior force had kept peace in the 
world. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to measure the 
success of this effort. AI] four claims were fraud- 
ulent. But there will always be some people, 
sometimes many people, who will believe a claim 
if it is often enough staked out. 

This series of efforts is significant because it 
ties in neatly with one of the basic objectives of 
Soviet propaganda—to show that the Soviet 
Union is the prime protagonist of peace, that the 
United States and the major Western powers are 
the advocates of tension and of war. 

The Soviets scored a second important propa- 
ganda success when in March they announced the 
unilateral suspension of nuclear testing. Nations 
the world over had come to believe Soviet propa- 
ganda and likewise statements from other quar- 
ters that the air was being poisoned by nuclear 
fallout from tests. Hence when the Soviets an- 
nounced their suspension of testing many people 
credited them with wishing to contribute to hu- 
man welfare. It is interesting to note, however, 
that this was regarded as a much greater victory 
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by the American press than by the foreign press. 
Many foreign newspapers saw the loopholes in 
the Soviet announcement—one being the fact the 
Soviets had just finished an extensive series of 
tests themselves; another the fact we had already 
announced we were about to start a series of 
tests; and finally the fact the Soviets said they 
would resume testing if we tested. 

A third area of gain for the Soviet side in the 
cold war lies in the economic field. The Soviet 
offers of aid and trade to many nations in the 
last 2 years have won them wide recognition. 
Even though the offers often require looking the 
gift horse in the mouth, the Soviets have made 
extensive propaganda out of them. Their eco- 
nomic assistance program now totals about $2 
billion. This is only a small percentage of our 


economic aid total, but their propaganda gain is 
out of all proportion to this amount. 


U.S. Successes 


While frankly acknowledging Soviet victories 
in the cold war, let us not forget the fact we have 
won some notable ones ourselves. We have 
learned well the old, old lesson that actions speak 
louder than words—and we have taken the requi- 
site actions. 

We proposed an Arctic inspection and control 
zone to prevent surprise attack. This was a posi- 
tive step taken after the Soviets charged Ameri-’ 
can planes were making provocative flights toward 
the Soviet borders in the Arctic. Instead of 
merely being negative and saying, no, we didn’t «+ 
do it—which was a fact—we made a positive pro- 
posal and took it to the United Nations Security 
Council. The Soviet veto of this proposal 
showed they were not interested in removing the 
causes of distrust. 

We likewise took a positive stand toward a 


summit conference. At the end of last year the 


Soviets thought they had us on a bad propaganda 


wicket, with themselves apparently promoting a 
summit conference and ourselves apparently re- 
buffing the idea. But Secretary Dulles’ wise 
handling of this issue proved we were willing to 
have a summit conference if it gave promise of 
leading to substantive agreement and not be a 
propaganda show staged by Mr. Khrushchev. 
And at the same time he uncovered their hand. 
Thereupon, instead of putting their cards on the 
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table they literally threw them into the air by 
publishing all the secret correspondence on the 
matter and calling off the preparatory ambassa- 
dorial meetings in Moscow. The game was over 
because their game was up. 

Other actions on our side have cut down the 
size of initial Soviet successes. The fact we were 
able to put up earth satellites markedly dimin- 
ished the pristine impression of Soviet superi- 
ority. Our own discontinuance of nuclear 
testing, plus our proposal for the Geneva con- 
ference to reach an agreement on a control system 
to monitor a suspension of nuclear testing, dark- 
ened the skies of their earlier success in this 
field. 


Disadvantages of Communist System 


But the balance sheet of the cold war is but in 
minor part computed if it takes into account only 
the actions initiated by one side or the other 
which were likely to have a favorable effect. Now 
let us take a look at actions taken that have had 
bad, even disastrous effect. 

First, as to ourselves. A democracy by its very 
nature contains certain inherent disadvantages in 
the cold war. Our strength is in our diversity. 
But at the same time differences of views, such 


as public statements and editorials criticizing the 
Government, can be made by Soviet propaganda 
to seem like overwhelming opposition to the Gov- 


ernment. Our press services send out the seamy 
as well as the good side of American life—and 
the seamy leaps into the headlines. Not so in the 
Soviet Union, where the seamy side is seldom 
revealed. Little Rock can be—and is—built into 
major campaign proportions by Soviet output. 

But there are also disadvantages in the Soviet 
and Chinese Communist systems. These disad- 
vantages are so great that I say with confidence: 
The Sino-Soviet bloc cannot in the long run win 
the cold war. The defects of their system which 
require them to take certain disastrous actions are 
too great. They may, and will, win battles in the 
war of opinion, but the ultimate victory will 
escape them. 

Two years ago this month the world was 
shocked by the brutal Soviet repression of the 
Hungarian people. The Soviets had to take this 
action to keep their satellites in line. 

Nearly 3 years ago came the devastating revela- 
tion by Khrushchev himself of the barbaric enor- 
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mities of Stalin. Khrushchev had to take this 
action to pave the way for his own leadership. 

The Kremlin rulers broke with Tito of Yugo- 
slavia because they could not permit independence 
of thinking in the ideological field. 

The Kremlin had to permit Poland a partial 
movement away from Soviet control because they 
did not dare risk another Hungary. 

Then the Kremlin aroused world public opinion 
by executing former Premier Nagy of Hungary 
and several other Hungarian leaders. They had 
to as an example to other satellite leaders. 

More recently Moscow has lost heavily in the 
psychological realm by resuming nuclear testing 
and particularly by continuing testing after the 
start cf the Geneva conference 12 days ago. 

And around the neck of the Kremlin hangs the 
fact of no fewer than 85 Soviet vetoes in the 
United Nations. These vetoes have prevented the 
United Nations from fulfilling the function of 
keeping the world’s peace assigned to it by its 
founders. The Soviets wonder why they do not 
get more votes in the U.N.; they charge it is domi- 
nated by the United States. They have only 
themselves to blame. 

The Soviets encounter adverse public opinion in 
Europe by continuing to resist the reunification 
of Germany and to insist on the inhuman division 
of that country. 

The Soviets cannot escape the fact—or explain 
it away—that every year scores of thousands of 
persons flee from the Communist system and take 
refuge in the West. <A high percentage of them 
is made up of professional people and intellec- 
tuals. 

Though we may suffer from the picture often 
conveyed abroad of dissension because of the va- 
riety of voices raised in our land, the Soviets 
suffer as much or more from the fact of their cen- 
sorship and their control of thought. Many in- 
stances, including the expulsion of two American 
correspondents in recent weeks, prove that Soviet 
censorship is tightening up still more. 

Seldom have the Soviets brought upon them- 
selves anything more disastrous in the psychologi- 
eal field than their harsh treatment of Boris 
Pasternak, Nobel Prize-winning author of Doctor 
Zhivago. This misguided attempt to stifle original 
thought has resounded throughout the world. It 
will go on echoing for months to come. 

The Chinese Communists, too, are not without 
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their failures. They stand before world public 
opinion as opponents of the reunification of Korea 
and of Viet-Nam. The world knows they have 
executed myriads of people who did not conform. 
How many no one knows; that it is in the millions 
no one doubts. And now the world is becoming 
aware of the latest horror—the communes. In the 
communes being established throughout the China 
mainland men live in barracks, women in other 
barracks, children in still other barracks, workers 
are marched to work, all people eat in canteens, 
the family is shattered, the individual is crushed— 
regimentation is breathtaking. 

A few days ago I talked with John Strohm, 
the American correspondent who toured Com- 
munist China for 3 weeks after having been in the 
Soviet Union. He emphasized the contrast be- 


tween China, where the people are being forced 
into more regimentation, and Russia, where the 
people are gradually evolving toward a little more 


liberty. 

In their recent actions at Quemoy the Chinese 
Communists have suffered sharply in world 
opinion. Their shattering of their own cease-fire 
and their indiscriminate off-again, on-again shel- 
ling has again revealed them as utterly regard- 
less of humanity. 

If we add together the outstanding acts by the 
Sino-Soviet bloc which I have cited, we cannot fail 
to see the inner compulsions imbedded in the 
Communist system which drive them to do the 
very things that hurt them, that help us. They 
will continue to do these things until they change 
their system, until they embrace what President 
Eisenhower pleaded for in his last General As- 
sembly address—a world of open societies. 


What Americans Can Do 

We cannot, however, remain idle. We must 
continually seek to make known to the world, 
through actions and words, the ideals for which 
we stand. The cold war is as active as a shooting 
war. The battlefield of this war is strewn with 
the corpses of the unwary, the unalert, the “un- 
farseeing.” 

All of us, as Americans, can do something to 
help in this struggle. 

We can, for instance, get to know our own sys- 
tem better, so that we can explain it to other peo- 
ples if we go abroad, or to foreign visitors who 
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come to see us. Can we capably explain to others 
our political life, our social structure, our eco- 
nomic system? Can we effectively explain the 
new American capitalism, which is as different 
from the capitalism against which Karl Marx 
railed a hundred years ago as the Equator is from 
Antarctica? Are we sufficiently informed of the 
widespread participation of the American people 
in the ownership and management of capital, of 
the relations between labor and management, of 
the potency of private enterprise? Can we effec- 
tively illustrate the fact that our economic society 
is a living refutation of Marx’s theory that cap- 
italism means the exploitation of the many by the 
few? 

We can, for instance, use more the positive ap- 
proach of setting forth our own ideals—those 
great fundamentals bequeathed to us by our 
Founding Fathers—and use less the negative anti- 
Communist approach. 

We can, for instance, know and understand for- 
eign affairs better. Our position in the world 
now is such that our people must know more about 
our relationship with other people. We must ac- 
quire a greater understanding of other nations if 
for no other reason than our own security. 

We can, for instance, go out of our way to be 
hospitable to foreign visitors. Among them are 
the 43,000 foreign students now studying in the 
United States. The people of Seattle are a bril- 
liant example of such hospitality. 

We can, for instance, cease so often regarding 
our opponent as omniscient and all-powerful, even 
though we must not underestimate him. Too 
frequently we see a beam in our own eye and not 
a mote in his. 

We can, for instance, cease regarding the cold 
war as a bilateral struggle between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In this respect I 
have probably erred myself in this very speech, in 
the effort to highlight the balance sheet in the war 
of ideas. But it is essential to understand that 
this is not a conflict between two colossi. It is a 
clash between two worlds, the world of independ- 
ence of nations and the freedom and dignity of 
the individual, and the world of conformity of 
nations and the submersion of the individual. 
However much peoples of the free world may 
differ in thought and structure among themselves, 
there is no difference in their desire to retain their 
own system and in their abhorrence of the other. 
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We can, for instance, acknowledge the help we 
receive both from our allies and from the other 
members of the free world in this war of ideas. 
We owe much to them, and it is helpful to all of 
us to let them know it. Examples: BBC and the 
British Council are doing an admirable work of 
great help to the free world. Australia is carry- 
ing on several valuable information activities in 
South and Southeast Asia. 


Italy’s Place in the Atlantic Alliance 


by James David Zellerbach 
Ambassador to Italy? 


A little less than 2 years have passed since I 
departed from San Francisco to take up my post 
as American Ambassador to Italy. They have 
been hectic years for both nations in interna- 
tional affairs. The problems Italy and the United 
States have faced have not, however, created dif- 
ficulties between the two countries. Our partner- 
ship with Italy has shown itself firmly rooted and 
capable of dealing harmoniously with interna- 
tional issues as they arise. That is the first great 
fact about Italo-American relations. 

If I invite you to take satisfaction in the state 
of our relations with Italy, however, I am by no 
means inviting you to take Italy for granted. 
Should we ever make that mistake, we will surely 
forfeit Italian friendship. Italy’s close collabora- 
tion with the United States does not imply any 
surrender of independent judgment. Italy is our 
partner because she trusts us to comprehend and 
consult her aspirations. 

The period since the war has been for Italy a 
time not only of aspiration but of satisfying 
achievement, at home, in Europe, and in the 
world. She has won a distinguished place in the 
United Nations. Long denied U.N. membership 
by the Soviet veto, Italy nevertheless participated 
actively in the work of the U.N. specialized agen- 
cies. With consistent support from the United 


1 Address made before a joint meeting of the Common- 
wealth Club and the World Affairs Council of Northern 
California at San Francisco, Calif., on Nov. 19 (press re- 
lease 700 dated Nov. 18). 
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Ladies and gentlemen, the war of ideas may 
well continue for decades to come. It calls for 
unremitting alertness and determination to con- 
We can no more relax 
Given 


tinue the fight to victory. 
on this battlefield than on a field of battle. 
that determination, and with confidence in the 
fundamental ideals upon which our nation was 


founded, we can do no other than win. 


States and other free-world countries, Italy finally 
achieved full U.N. membership 3 years ago. Since 
then the world organization has given its new 
member increasing duties. Italy sits on the Trus- 
teeship Council. This year she has been chosen 
to help direct the United Nations Special Fund. 
Only last month the General Assembly elected 
Italy to a place on the Security Council. 

In Europe Italy has helped to establish a new 
unity. She joined with France, Germany, and the 
Benelux countries in 1952 to pool heavy industry 
in a European Coal and Steel Community. The 
same countries signed the treaties for EURATOM 
and the Common Market last year in Rome. 
Today, together with her five partners, Italy is 
beginning to translate the treaties into the realities 
of abundant peaceful power and full economic 
union. Nor is Italy’s activity confined to her part- 
nership in these six-nation agreements. Through 
the Organization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation she has had an increasing voice in the eco- 
nomic affairs of Western Europe as a whole. 

Against this background, I turn now to the main 
theme of my talk: Italy’s place in the Atlantic 
Alliance. Italy is committed politically to the 
West and economically to the Community of 
Europe. The undertakings are firm. In the last 
year or so, however, Italy has shown increasing 
determination not to define her foreign policy 
solely in terms of a static commitment. Both in 
the West and in the world Italy intends to play a 
more active role. 
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I cannot pretend to act as a spokesman for Ital- 
ian foreign policy. But Italy’s view of her place 
in the Atlantic Alliance is of course a matter of 
legitimate interest to the United States as a mem- 
ber of the Alliance. Therefore I think I may prop- 
erly draw attention to elements of Italian foreign 
policy which are relevant to that question. 


Italy and World Affairs 


Italy’s first concern has been to take her proper 
place within the West. Her statesmen have had 
the vision to seek the satisfaction of Italian self- 
interest through participation in a community of 
Europe. To contribute to leading the further 
development of that community continues to be 
Italy’s foremost foreign-policy aim. 

Italians, however, do not think of their country’s 
interests as limited to the continent of Europe. 
In the first place, they have a profound under- 
standing of the fact that all free peoples have a 
common responsibility to defend peace and liberty 
from aggression. Speaking of the Communist 
challenge, NATO Secretary General Spaak re- 
cently said :? 

It must be clearly understood that the challenge is not 
that of the U.S.S.R. to the United States. It is the chal- 
lenge of the whole Communist world to the whole free 
world, and the countries of the free world must accept the 
challenge collectively, in all fields and everywhere. 
Italians have a deep appreciation of the fundamen- 
tal truth of this statement. In addition, they 
consider that Italy has a special interest and com- 
petence in at least two spheres of world affairs. 

In the Italian view, to define Italy as a European 
country is correct but incomplete. She is also a 
Latin country, as President Gronchi recently em- 
phasized when he visited Brazil. In this context 
Italy seeks close relations with Latin America, as 
well as with France and Spain in Europe. Italy 
feels particularly drawn to the Latin American na- 
tions by ties with Italian emigrant families who 
have adopted the problems and opportunities of 
their new homelands as their own. 

In the “Declaration of Sio Paulo” which Presi- 
dent Gronchi made together with President 
Kubitschek of Brazil during his recent visit there, 
they affirmed “the indestructible tie of Latinity” 
which exists between the two nations and stated: 

From this great Brazilian land... , [there] already 
are visible and impressive the first results of a free 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 20, 1958, p. 607. 
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collaboration among peoples and countries of different 
traditions, in which there stand out most especially the 
Italians, because of their tenacity, admirable initiative 
and fruitful industry. 


Above all, Italy is also a Mediterranean coun- 
try. Tradition and events in the Middle East 
have combined to bring this fact to the forefront 
of Italian consciousness. Italians feel they have 
ample geographic, historical, and political justi- 
fication to consider their country the heart of the 
Mediterranean world. Italy is a part of Europe, 
but it is also a peninsula, stretching from Europe 
toward Africa and the Near East. Roman culture 
united the Mediterranean. In a later age the 
riches of trade between Europe and the East built 
the canals and palaces of Venice. The city of 
Bari on Italy’s Adriatic coast is today a center for 
trade with the East. It calls its annual commer- 
cial exposition the Fair of the Levant. 

The Suez crisis, with its consequent shortage of 
oil, brought home to even the most resolutely 
continental European the fact that Europe as a 
whole has a vital interest in the Middle East. 
With their traditional orientation toward this re- 
gion, Italians were particularly quick to appre- 
ciate the importance of a constructive Western 
policy toward the Arab countries. To explore 
ways of establishing a closer understanding with 
these countries is a task that Italian foreign policy 
has set itself. Prime Minister Fanfani, for in- 
stance, has accepted an invitation to visit Cairo, 
where he looks forward to mutually beneficial 
discussions with President Nasser. 

Italians believe they have two special assets in 
dealing with Middle Eastern nations. One is 
understanding based on long historical experience. 
The other is that Italians are personally well liked 
in Africa and the Middle East. Italy believes 
she enjoys a considerable degree of confidence 
among Arab peoples and thus she can be particu- 
larly helpful in presenting the Western view- 
point. 

What is the meaning of this development to us? 
Does it imply a change in Italy’s relations with 
the United States? Interdependence within the 
Atlantic Alliance is the keystone of Western 
policy. Do Italy’s new aspirations accord with 
that concept, or imply a withdrawal from it? 
We must know. 

I am thus in agreement with those who feel 
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that we need to be aware that a change is taking 
place in Italy. I am not in agreement, however, 
with the gloomy view some take of the nature of 
the change. In my opinion Italy’s new confidence 
in foreign affairs clearly means more strength, 
not less, for the Atlantic Alliance. 


Italy and NATO 


The conclusion Italy has reached about the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is that it 
ought to be even more closely knit. Prime Min- 
ister Fanfani made this point in the investiture 
address in which he presented his new govern- 
ment’s program to the Italian Parliament. I shall 
have occasion to refer to this speech several times 
in the course of my remarks today. It is the most 
authoritative statement of Italian intentions. The 
Prime Minister confirmed and amplified it in a 
foreign-policy statement to Parliament shortly be- 
fore I left Rome. Here is part of what Mr. 


Fanfani had to say about NATO in his investiture 
speech : 


After 10 years of experience, although the international 
situation is different, we are able to confirm that the 
Atlantic Alliance is a fundamental instrument for the 
defense and guaranty of liberty, prosperity and peace in 
security. Experience has suggested discussions to render 
it even more effective. ... The Government intends to 
undertake direct action to favor the attainment, by 
means of constant and early consultation, of united atti- 
tudes in meeting common problems. This pledge... 
confirms that it is the intention of the Government that 
the Alliance be strengthened. 

Italy believes in the future of the European community 
and of the Atlantic Alliance. 


Within NATO, Italy has undertaken steadily 
increasing responsibilities. Her then foreign 
minister, Gaetano Martino, was chosen by NATO 
in 1956 as one of “Three Wise Men” to study how 
the Alliance could be improved. Italy is one of 
the most active participants in NATO’s task of 
bringing modern arms to the defense of the Con- 
tinent. 

A nation whose interest in NATO was waning 
could hardly have made the commitment Prime 
Minister Fanfani has made to the Alliance. I 
will quote again from his address to Parliament. 
Italy, he said, 
asks that, in the interest of lasting defense, of common 


security and of steadfast solidarity, problems of indi- 
vidual countries which are capable of straining their 
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mutual ties be discussed beforehand. . . . While asking 
to be made aware of and to discuss the intentions of 
others ... Italy of course pledges that it will also 
make known and submit to discussion her own inten- 
tions, which, like those of other members, may be of 
interest to examine within the framework of common 
and joint action. 


In her relations with the United States and 
other nations of the West, Italy is vigorously de- 
termined to be consulted on all matters in which 
she considers she has an interest. 

Now consultation is a difficult and time-con- 
suming process which cannot be reduced to a rou- 
tine formula. Some decisions admit of no delay. 
There is variation both in the number of nations 
interested in a given problem and in the degree 
of their interest. Sometimes there is a temptation 
to wish that consultation were not necessary. Mr. 
Fanfani is right, however, in his insistence that 
it is the lifeblood of the Alliance. The coordina- 
tion of common policy by discussion is, in fact, a 
distinguishing mark of difference between the 
free-world community and the Communist bloc. 
Possessing only satellites, the Communists have no 
allies whom they must consult. We do, and we 
are fortunate to have them. 

I have a very high respect for the wisdom of 
Italy’s leadership. To consult with Italy on all 
matters of common concern is not only an obliga- 
tion the United States recognizes but a privilege 
the United States enjoys. Italy’s friendly advice 
is well worth listening to. If she feels able today 
to offer it on a wider variety of issues, we are the 
gainers thereby. 

It may be argued, however, that although Italy’s 
commitment to the West remains complete it is 
becoming only one of several principles which 
guide Italian policy. In this view, outside inter- 
ests are necessarily detrimental to Atlantic sol- 
idarity. This opinion completely mistakes the 
nature of the Atlantic Alliance. 

The same argument would hold that the United 
States has no commitment to NATO because it 
also has obligations in other parts of the world. It 
isan obvious untruth. The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization neither is nor needs to be a club of 
nations who have no interests but those they hold 
incommon. Had a total identity of foreign poli- 
cies been a prerequisite, I doubt that the alliance 
would ever have been formed. I am sure it would 
not have survived Suez or any of half a dozen other 
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matters on which its members have not seen eye 
to eye. NATO is, on the contrary, made up of 
countries of diverse interests and traditions, which 
are united in the defense of the most important 
interests of all—peace, justice, and freedom. Di- 
versity is NATO’s greatest asset. To the common 
council each member brings an independent con- 
tribution of viewpoint, experience, and strength. 


Consultations Within NATO 

Around our common council table there takes 
place a process which is novel and unprecedented 
in history. Here, within the framework of this 
growing community, the representatives of 15 
countries, large and small, but all free and inde- 
pendent, consult with each other almost daily on 
a wide variety of problems affecting the peace and 
the security of the free world. Just one example of 
this process is the extensive consultation which 
took place in connection with the exchange of cor- 
respondence between some of the free-world coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union on a possible summit 
meeting. Each note sent to the Soviet Union by 
the United States, France, and the United King- 
dom was submitted to all the other allies, their 
comments and suggestions were discussed, and the 
communications were in almost all cases modified 
in the light of these discussions. This is truly an 
extraordinary procedure without parallel in 
history. 

That Italy is contributing generously of her 
leadership to NATO I have already said. Now let 
us examine how Prime Minister Fanfani relates 
this contribution to the whole of foreign policy: 

The more certain and easy are consultation and coor- 
dination among friends and allies, the easier it will be 
for them . . . to build within their own regional limits a 
policy which, while discharging the tasks that geography 
and a particular historical situation have assigned to 
each one, can help indirectly to widen the solidarity of 
free peoples. 

While it is unlikely, it is not inconceivable that 
in the unforeseeable future some aspect of Ameri- 
van and Italian foreign policies may fail to coin- 
cide. Between the two free countries, disagree- 
ment is always possible. The possibility, however, 
should not be cause for alarm. Italians, however, 
have had the good sense and good will to recog- 
nize that American foreign policy has to deal 
with a vast variety of questions in a complicated 
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world. They rely on our policy to serve the causes 
of peace and order. Italy has given the United 
States her friendship and confidence. I think we 
have every reason to accord Italy’s policy an equal 


trust. 
For neither the partnership of our two countries 


nor the Alliance both support is the product 
merely of written articles of agreement. The 
agreement rises, rather, from the confidence of 
each partner in the other’s intentions. We know 
we share with Italy a common aspiration to estab- 
lish conditions of peace in which humanity can 
find fulfillment. We know Italy shares with us 
a concern for the cooperative advancement of peo- 
ples in freedom. Assured of these things, we can 
be sure that the aims of Italian foreign policy will 
be in basic harmony with our own. We are seek- 
ing the same objectives. 

I regard the vigor. of Italy’s present foreign 
policy as a healthy sign in world affairs. For 
long years after the war the Italian people had 
little strength to spare for any but the most im- 
mediate problems of their nation. Overcoming 
the devastation of war and the harm that fascism 
had done to Italy was a hard job. As the first 
administrator of the Marshall plan in Italy, I saw 
at first hand the immense difficulties Italy faced 
and the intelligent determination with which she 
attacked them. In the midst of the work of re- 
building, Italy had to turn aside a part of her 
energies to help defend herself and the West from 
the imminent threat of Communist aggression. 
Merely to achieve recovery might have been a 
sufficient job to absorb the energies of a people 
for a decade. Italians, however, have demanded 
more of themselves. They have made recovery 
the foundation for an unprecedented economic ex- 
pansion which is continuing to gather momentum. 
They have brought to the Atlantic Alliance a gift 
of leadership. They have helped to guide Europe 
toward community. 

Today Italy is determined to bring her full 
measure of strength to the solution of a broader 
range of the free-world’s problems. That she is 
ready to do so is a great tribute to the vitality 
of her people and the vision of her Government. 
We should welcome her readiness. It means that 
our firm ally will be more firmly at our side than 
ever as we work together to bring tranquillity and 
hope to the waiting peoples of the world. 
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Strengthening United States Relations With Spain 


by John Davis Lodge 
Ambassador to Spain? 


I think you will agree that over the past few 
years Spain has become a subject of uncommon 
interest in the United States. Our relations with 
that great nation, to which America owes so much 
of its heritage, have progressed so steadily that 
today I would not hesitate to call them exem- 
plary. As in relations between people, relations 
between nations must go through various stages, 
from the somewhat cool first handshake to the 
informal and heartfelt abrazo. I believe that we 
have reached with Spain the stage of the abrazo 
(the embrace). In the two-way street of friend- 
ship and association, this stage can only be 
reached through mutual respect and sincerity. 

Instead of dedicating these few minutes to a 
review of the successive steps leading to the ma- 
turity of our present association with Spain, I 
would like to recall some of my personal impres- 
sions over the past 314 years and touch upon some 
of the highlights of our cultural, economic, and 
military cooperation with Spain. 


Cultural Program With Spain 

Only a week before I departed from Madrid it 
was my deep satisfaction to sign an agreement 
with Spain for the establishment of a Fulbright 
program of educational exchange.? Twelve years 
have elapsed since the plan conceived by Senator 
J. William Fulbright created a new phase of in- 
ternational relations for our Government. More 
than 33,000 persons from some 40 countries have 
received grants for university study, academic re- 
search, and positions as lecturers in universities 
under the program in which Spain will also be 

* Address made before the Spanish Institute at New 
York, N. Y., on Nov. 20 (press release 702 dated Nov. 18). 


? BULLETIN of Nov. 3, 1958, p. 715. 
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participating in the future. Although an active 
program of educational exchange has been in ex- 
istence for many years between our two countries, 
the Fulbright agreement provides greatly in- 
creased opportunities for study and research by 
Americans and Spaniards, leading to intellectual 
cooperation and the best kind of understanding, on 
the person-to-person level. 

I know this is one of the primary goals of your 
Spanish Institute. We are grateful for the help 
you have been giving us. 

A few months ago Mr. Leopold Arnaud came to 
Spain and explained the institute’s plans for the 
organization of an American academy which 
would provide a unique opportunity to Americans 
for research and exchange of ideas in Spain. This 
initiative is highly commendable and represents 
a further strengthening of cultural ties between 
our two countries. While the Embassy has always 
assisted American scholars in Spain, a private or- 
ganization solely dedicated to a worthy project 
such as you have planned is dramatic proof of a 
people’s interest in another people’s culture. We 
need such strong private centers of intellectual 
activity and understanding for the spiritual en- 
richment of individuals and ever closer human 
relationships. 

Advances in the wide field of human relation- 
ships require imaginative thinking, team work, 
and, quite frequently, personal sacrifice. The ex- 
planation of common traditions and aspirations 
is no easy task, but the harvest reaped is well 
worth the effort. I have given encouragement to 
the creation of Spanish-American binational cul- 
tural centers in Spain, and I have the conviction 
that, in a vital sense, the future of our civilization 
depends to a great extent upon our ability to 
spread understanding and knowledge. Instead of 
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emphasizing our differences, we should stress the 
broad sweep of common aspirations and interests. 
Understanding and friendly sympathy on a day- 
to-day basis can come only from continued effort 
in many fields of endeavor. 

Much of what we do and say in Spain is di- 
rected toward the end of helping the people of 
Spain to understand us and our aims in a world 
where our enemies breed confusion by the mutila- 
tion of the accepted meaning of words. There are 
more than 20,000 Americans in Spain engaged in 
United States Government work today, and our 
Spanish-American joint defense bases are reach- 
ing a peak of operating efficiency. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine how misunderstandings could af- 
fect the arduous work of years. That is why the 
program of our United States Information Serv- 
ice is constantly stemming the confusion bred by 
the waves of rumor—piped into Spain by Com- 
munist radios. 


Toward Greater Understanding 


It is simple logic that, if we would have the 
Spaniard understand us, we should do our utmost 
to understand him. <A great many of us are his 
guests, and guests can exhaust the most cordial 
and hospitable host through indifference and in- 
discretion. 

Our military forces throughout the world have 
before them a double task which will test whether 
we will succeed in the role of leadership which our 
national character, the wealth and vastness of our 
land, and historical circumstance have entrusted 
to us. I say a double task because supremacy in 
arms does not necessarily mean supremacy in hu- 
man relations. Knowledge of the intricacies of 
an electronic device will not guide us through the 
labyrinth of another man’s mind. Interest, sin- 
cerity, sympathy, and a degree of humility will. 

I tell the many Americans I meet in Spain to try 
to get to know their Spanish neighbor, whether 
that man sports a boina on his head, or whether 
his legs are protected, cowboy-like, by a pair of 
leather zahones. Most Americans, fortunately, 
need not be told to look up his neighbor, although 
it may mean surmounting language barriers 
which must not be underestimated. The Spaniard 
is very much like the American on the linguistic 
issue. If we feel that English should be widely 
known, he is naturally just as convinced that 
Spanish would make a perfect world language. 
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And somehow he managed to convince quite a 
large segment of the world’s population. Since 
we are his guests, we must try to learn his vigor- 
ous and beautiful language. 

There is one word which I have run across many 
times while reading the Spanish classics. It is 
the word “esforzado,” an adjective which, used to 
describe a man, synthesizes the effort, courage, and 
daring of Spain’s golden age. As Spain struggles 
today to attain economic stability, strengthen its 
position, and increase its contribution to the 
Western family of nations, we must remember 
her past glories and the enduring human qualities 
which made them possible. Francisco de Quevedo, 
a giant of Spanish letters, bemoaned in the 17th 
century the fact that Spain’s mighty walls, tired 
of the race of the ages, had begun to crumble. 
(Miré los muros de la patria mia, si un tiempo 
fuertes, ya desmoronados, de la carrera de la edad 
cansados. ...) Quevedo must have known, even 


as he set down those famous words, that Spain’s 
rebirth was assured by the character of its people, 
something we’d do well to recognize in this golden 
age of America. 


Economic Assistance for Mutual Security 

Understanding the Spaniard requires an interest 
in many aspects of his country’s life, of which 
the economic is one of the most important. The 
United States Government has cooperated over 
the past 5 years with Spain’s continuing efforts to 
make its economy grow under stable conditions. 

Spain’s basic economic sectors—power, steel, and 
other industries—are undergoing very rapid ex- 
pansion. The growing pains resulting from a 
titanic effort to improve living standards take vari- 
ous forms, one of which is the increase in demand 
for basic resources and commodities, with a result- 
ing rise in prices. 

The United States has shown much interest in 
the steps initiated by Spain to consolidate its gains 
so that further progress may be attained. This 
is extremely important and is in keeping with the 
spirit of the agreements signed by our countries 
for our mutual protection and to help promote the 
security of those countries which resist the dom- 
ination of the Soviet Union. 

The agreements signed just over 5 years ago ® 
provided for the establishment of defense bases and 


3 For texis of agreements, see ibid., Oct. 5, 1953, p. 435. 
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for military and economic aid to Spain. Both our 
countries have met their obligations, and frank- 
ness has always ironed out the problems of unfore- 
seeable contingencies. A great deal of economic 
progress has been made as a result of Spain’s own 
efforts and our earnest cooperation. There are of 
course continuing problems, but the outlook for 
the immediate future is charged with hopefulness. 

The rate of growth of the economy has been 
well above average. Basic economic production of 
coal, cement, steel, chemicals, textiles, manufac- 
tured products, and electricity has zoomed upward 
and is beginning to change the face of the land, 
whose population is quickly reviewing its aspira- 
tional levels and plunging into new, diversified 
activities with commendable energy. Spain’s pur- 
pose, which we endorse and assist, is to accentuate 
recent trends of this type, so as to make them be- 
come permanent features of the Spanish scene. 
Statistically, Spain’s national income has been 
growing at the annual rate of over 6 percent, not 
a meaningless figure but a measure of a gradually 
improving standard of living. As inflation slows 
down and many possibilities—such as tourism— 
are further exploited, Spain’s economic progress 
will be assured. 

The United States is happy to have contributed 
to favorable developments, and the Spanish people 
can well be proud of their accomplishments over 
a relatively short period. Spain’s recent member- 
ship in the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank and the possibility that additional 
foreign capital may be attracted to expand the pro- 
duction of wealth are other hopeful trends. 

Assistance from the United States has taken 
several forms. About $355 million worth of goods 
have been granted under the Mutual Security 
Act—heavy equipment and industrial raw mate- 
rials for the continued operation of Spanish indus- 
try. Under Public Law 480, which authorizes the 
sale of agricultural commodities for pesetas, agree- 
ments have been signed with Spain since 1955 for 
almost $300 million.t This has done much to limit 
the rise in the cost of living. <A large part of the 
pesetas received by the U.S. Government under 
this program are made available to Spain in the 
form of long-term loans for further economic de- 
velopment in such fields as hydraulic works for 
irrigation, land leveling, soil conservation, im- 


*For an announcement of loan agreements signed at 
Washington on Nov. 5, see ibid., Nov. 24, 1958, p. 826. 
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provement of transportation facilities, and the 
like. Also under Public Law 480, almost $100 
million worth of foodstuffs have been made avail- 
able to charitable organizations for distribution 
to needy Spaniards. Under the technical ex- 
change program more than 1,000 leading Spanish 
students, businessmen, scientists, and technicians 
have been invited to visit the United States to 
study the latest developments in their fields. 
Loans from the Export-Import Bank must also 
be included in this pattern of cooperation. 

It is my conviction that Spain’s economy will 
gain greatly from the influx of foreign loans and 
investments. The design for our own nation’s 
growth was in fact determined to a great extent 
by those two factors. As late as 1914 the United 
States was still a debtor country. Today, with its 
highly developed economy, America looks abroad 
and expands its operations to the mutual advan- 
tage of both American investors and the countries 
in which operations are carried out. Spain’s pro- 
duction capacity can be greatly expanded by for- 
eign capital. 

I have tried to outline briefly the nature of our 
cooperation with Spain. In support of common 
interests and aspirations Spain and the United 
States are working together in cordial and fruitful 
friendship. We are united also by a common 
danger. 

Against many and seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles, the Spanish people have maintained the 
pride, the dignity, and the courage which have 
given them indisputable stature in the Western 
World. 

This congenial gathering has brought together 
many friends, and many friends of Spain, where 


for several years I have had the honor of repre- 


senting the United States. We are all well aware 
of the shortened distances existing in the world 
today thanks to the technological advances of our 
age. But more important than the short distances 
between Spain and the United States is the spirit- 
ual closeness which the endeavors of organizations 
such as the Spanish Institute promote. 

Long before the creation of organizations such 
as the Spanish Institute, and long before the es- 
tablishment of our Government’s educational ex- 
change program, the work of men genuinely inter- 
ested in the history, people, and cultures of other 
nations became an indispensable addition to any 
complete listing of factors affecting international 
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relations. In the case of Spain, we need only men- 
tion such names as George Ticknor, William Cul- 
len Bryant, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, and Archer and Ann Huntington 
to prove the value and vitality of works of art in 
promoting closer ties between nations. Washing- 
ton Irving’s contribution is particularly signifi- 
cant. Few Americans have understood the soul 
of Spain as well as he, and that is why his name 
is so alive in Spain today. His love of Spain 
awakens the Spaniard’s interest and affection for 
the land where he was born. In this difficult 
world America needs the friendship of Spain, 
a friendship which we Americans heartily 
reciprocate. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the selfless 
and significant work of your organization will 
help to foster greater understanding and the unity, 
enriched by the diversity of cultures, which will 
one day be the greatest legacy of man to succeeding 
generations. 

So shall we confound and defeat those whose 
aim is to divide and conquer, to weaken and 
dominate, to deceive and destroy. Let us work 
constructively, strengthen our neighbor, build un- 
changing friendships. De los enemigos, los menos, 
wrote Cervantes. “Of enemies, the fewer the bet- 
ter.” But of friends, and friends like Spain, let 
us have more and do everything within our power 
to keep their friendship. 


United States Recognizes 
Government of Guinea 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Sekou Toure, 
who is President of the Republic of Guinea and 
President of the Council of Ministers (Prime 
Minister) of the newly established Government of 
the Republic of Guinea. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO PRESIDENT 
SEKOU TOURE 


White House press release dated November 2 
NoveMBER 1, 1958 
Dear Mr. Prrwe Minister: With reference to 


the messages which you kindly sent me on October 
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second and October thirteenth, it gives me great 
pleasure to renew my sincere good wishes for the 
future of Guinea which were conveyed to you 
through our Consul General in Dakar and to ex- 
tend to your Government the formal recognition 
of the Government of the United States. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. ErsenHOwER 


His Excellency 

Sexou Toure 
Prime Minister of the Republic of Guinea 

Conakry 


PRESIDENT SEKOU TOURE TO PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 


Official translations 


Message of October 2 
OCTOBER 2, 1958 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF GUINEA TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, WASH- 
INGTON. I have the honor to inform you of the proclama- 
tion of the National Assembly of Guinea on October 2, 
1958, establishing the Republic of Guinea. The Guinea 
Government was established on today’s date. The sov- 
ereign and independent state of Guinea earnestly desires 
to establish diplomatic relations with the United States 
on an international cooperation basis. 

SEKOU TOURE 


Message of October 13 
OcTOBER 13, 1958 


Owing to the urgency of certain decisions of interna- 
tional significance, the establishment of embassies and 
of economic relations, the Government of the Republic 
of Guinea, earnestly desiring to protect American in- 
terests and hoping for the development of economic and 
cultural relations with the United States, has the honor 
to request your excellency to reply to our message of 
October 2. In the interest of the United States and the 
Republic of Guinea, please agree to cooperation between 
our two countries through international relations. High 
consideration. 

SeKou TOURE 


Albanian Independence Day 


Department Statement 


Press release 724 dated November 28 

On November 28, 1912, Albanian patriots suc- 
ceeded in the struggle to make of Albania an 
independent nation. Unfortunately, in the in- 
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tervening years Albanian independence has been 
compromised and destroyed by forces against 
which the Albanian people, in spite of their 
steadfast courage, could not prevail. At the pres- 
ent time the Soviet Union is preventing the Al- 
banian people from realizing their desire for 
freedom. 


At a time of thanksgiving for the fruits of 
independence and liberty, the American people 
again this year remember those nations such as 
Albania which are deprived of these blessings. 
As free men the American people honor the day 
of Albanian independence and look forward to 
the time when Albania will once more be free. 


Government Efforts To Increase Private Investment Abroad 


Remarks by W. T.M. Beale 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for EconomicA ffairs* 


I consider it a privilege to participate in this 
2d International Investment Law Conference. 
Those of us in the Department of State who play 
a part in the conduct of our foreign economic 
policy look to meetings such as yours to provide 
us with new and stimulating ideas. 

As you well know, a major motivating force 
behind our foreign economic policy is the deep 
and abiding conviction that government and inter- 
government measures are no substitute for the 
vitality and initiative of private enterprise. The 
goal of our official investment program is to help 
create an international climate in which private 
enterprise can expand and prosper in ‘the more 
developed nations and take root and flourish in the 
less developed areas. 

Never before in our history has there been a 
greater need for close cooperation between the 
public and private sectors of our economy in sup- 
port of our foreign policy. There is much more 
to be done in this field, especially in meeting the 
development needs of the newly emerging coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, where 
we are challenged by a massive Communist eco- 
nomic offensive. Perhaps my most useful fune- 
tion here today is to review existing laws and 
mechanisms we are using to encourage more pri- 
vate investment overseas, then sketch briefly some 


possible new mechanisms, which other speakers 


will probably take up in detail. 


Made before the 2d International Investment Law 
Conference at Washington, D. C., on Nov. 21 (press 


release 709). 
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First, I shall mention the treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation which we have been ne- 
gotiating with a large number of countries. They 
contain more comprehensive provisions for the 
protection of investments than treaties negotiated 
in an earlier day. Although these treaties cannot 
address themselves to all the problems that con- 
front a prospective investor, such assurances of 
fair and equitable treatment, while not critical in 
influencing investment decisions, do play a posi- 
tive role. 

I want to mention next the international tax 
treaties we have been negotiating. As you know, 
the foreign tax credit employed in the United 
States income tax is designed to minimize inter- 
national double taxation. Our tax treaties help 
to resolve issues of taxability in the United States 
and abroad and also work toward a reasonable 
allocation of sources of taxable income. 

We have introduced an important innovation in 
our tax-treaty negotiations. Although the United 
States investor operating abroad may subtract 
from the tax he must pay the U.S. Government the 
income taxes he has paid abroad on the same in- 
come, he cannot obtain credit for his foreign taxes 
unless, of course, he has paid them. We are taking 
steps to correct this situation by negotiating in our 
treaties what we call tax-sparing provisions. That 
is, we will undertake to give tax credit for certain 
income taxes spared as if they had in fact been 
collected abroad. 

You are, of course, familiar with our guaranty 
program under which we offer investors, for a fee, 
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guaranties against losses from certain nonbusiness 
risks: expropriation, inconvertibility, and war. 
Guaranty contracts in excess of $320 million have 
been written, and applications on hand are fairly 
substantial. Guaranties can be written for invest- 
ments only in countries whose governments have 
signed guaranty agreements with us. A number 
of such agreements are pending, and we may ex- 
pect increased interest in the program as more 
countries come within it. 

We have extensive arrangements within the Gov- 
ernment for gathering and disseminating informa- 
tion on investment opportunities and investment 
conditions abroad. Our embassies are not only 
alert to investment possibilities but use their influ- 
ence, as appropriate, to facilitate American invest- 
ment, and where requested they help foreign gov- 
ernments prepare or revise investment laws. 

We have Government facilities for financial 
participation in United States private investment 
abroad. You are all familiar with the operations 
of the International Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund and International Finance Cor- 
poration. Our Government recently proposed that 
the resources of these two international institu- 
tions be substantially expanded.? 

The United States is also exploring the feasi- 
bility of an International Development Associa- 
tion as an affiliate of the International Bank. The 
proposed association would be an international 
version of our own Development Loan Fund. If, 
as we hope, the other industrialized countries are 
prepared to join us in supporting such an institu- 
tion, it could become a valuable additional tool in 
the struggle for development. 


Regional Development Institutions 


Still another major effort to mobilize investment 
sapital for the needs of the underdeveloped areas 
is also under way. This contemplates the forma- 
tion of regional development institutions. The 
United States has agreed in principle that it is 
prepared to participate with the nations of Latin 
America in a regional development institution if 
it is adequately supported by other member na- 
tions. The whole gamut of inter-American eco- 
nomic relations is now under study by a Special 
Committee of the Organization of American 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1958, p. 793. 
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States, which is currently meeting here in 
Washington. 

In the Near East the United States has offered 
the prospect of a financial contribution to an Arab 
development institution, provided only that it is 
desired by the Arab nations themselves, that they 
contribute substantially to it, and that the institu- 
tion is established upon a basis of sound 
management.‘ 

The U.S. Development Loan Fund, in its brief 
year of operation, has authorized loans to several 
private enterprises, some locally owned, some 
United States-owned. And the International 
Finance Corporation, which this Government 
sponsored, was established specifically to promote 
private investment in the less developed countries 
by bringing management and opportunities to- 
gether and by supplementing private capital with 
venture capital from its pool of funds. The De- 
velopment Loan Fund also concentrates its funds 
on investments in the less developed countries al- 
most exclusively. In addition the Export-Import 
Bank is now lending to American investors 
abroad local currencies that this Government ac- 
quires from the sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

I should add that the loans we make to govern- 
ments for transportation, communications, irriga- 
tion, and power—the basic facilities on which 
private enterprise depends—open up new areas 
and new possibilities for productive private in- 
vestment. While not customarily included in the 
list of U.S. Government measures to promote 
private investment, these government-to-govern- 
ment loans are an indispensable accompaniment 
of, and in many cases a precondition to, further 
private investment. 

Now all these programs to promote private in- 
vestment outflow have undoubtedly had an in- 
fluence. I cannot myself assess how great an 
influence. We all know that very substantial in- 
vestments have gone forward in countries where we 
have no treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation ; no double-tax treaties; no guaranties; 
no financial participation by government lending 
agencies—and where the political situation was 
unstable and the “climate” for investment vari- 
able. Nevertheless companies have put their capi- 


* Tbid., Dec. 8, 1958, p. 918. 
* Ibid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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tal in, perhaps to open up new sources of materials 
or to gain or hold local markets from which they 
might otherwise have been excluded. On the 
other hand, I am confident that many investments 
have gone forward that would not have gone for- 
ward without the assistance of one or other of our 
Government programs. 


Investment Problems Being Studied 


Today, in government, we are making a fresh 
effort to explore this problem and to find new 
forms of government and private cooperation that 
will increase the flow of United States private in- 
vestment, especially to Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East. 

Our basic problem is that we really do not 
know what is holding investment back. We know 
something about investment problems and deter- 
rents in petroleum, in mining, and in public utili- 
ties. But we don’t know what is deterring invest- 
ment in manufacturing, in pharmaceuticals, in 
plastics, in paper, in electrical equipment, build- 
ing materials, refrigerators, automotive parts, ma- 
chine tools, and the like. Our investors are going 
into Latin America in these fields. They are not 
going into the vast continents of Asia and Africa. 

Is the problem the limited profit possibilities 
because of the small local market, inadequate 
public facilities, poorly trained labor force, and 
the like? If this is the basic deterrent, perhaps 
tax inducements might make a difference. Alter- 
natively, it is possible that there is a mass market 
that our companies have never investigated be- 
cause they are not really interested or have not 
thought imaginatively about the possibilities. 
Refrigerators, radios, lighting and cooking equip- 
ment made for the American market are beyond 
the reach of Asian incomes. But I am told that 
the research and development laboratories of our 
manufacturing companies could with some 
further effort produce really low-cost versions of 
these appliances. 

Is our problem, perhaps, insularity in American 
business? Are the top executive staffs in American 
industry not interested in moving outside familiar 
territory? If our problem is our own inertia, then 
perhaps we need to think of measures to stir 
greater interest. 

Perhaps the basic problem is uncertainty about 
the political future or fear of administrative har- 
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assment and discrimination? United States Gov- 
ernment guaranties can be of limited helpfulness 
in this case. Are there other measures within our 
reach to cope with this ? 

Many proposals have been put forward for 
further action in this general field. I want to men- 
tion a few: tax inducements; a multilateral con- 
vention on treatment of investors; an international 
investment guaranty fund; an office in the White 
House headed by a United States businessman of 
national reputation whose job it would be to inter- 
est United States corporations in specific op- 
portunities abroad—perhaps to form private 
syndicates to spread the risk; changes in SEC 
[Securities and Exchange Commission] rules that 
now inhibit foreign operations by United States 
investment companies. 


Failure of Multilateral Conventions 


Some of these proposals have been under active 
study in the Government for some time. Take the 
case of the multilateral investment code to which 
governments desiring to stimulate the inflow of 
capital would adhere. The idea is, on the surface, 
an attractive one. But our experience with multi- 
lateral conventions to protect private investment 
has not been satisfactory. 

Three major attempts were made in the recent 
past and each resulted in failure. In 1929 the 
League of Nations prepared a draft convention on 
foreign investment; in 1947 a section on the treat- 
ment of private investment was incorporated in 
the International Trade Organization charter; in 
1948 articles on the protection of foreign invest- 
ment were included in the Bogota agreement. In 
the case of the League convention and the Bogota 
agreement, so many countries felt obliged to attach 
reservations that the projects were abandoned. In — 
the case of the ITO charter, the effort to accommo- 
date the views of participating countries resulted 
in a watered-down and equivocal statement unac- 
ceptable to private capital. 

The reasons for failure are not difficult to per- 
ceive. Uniform arrangements tend to break down 
over the differences among individual countries 
and their varying legal systems and economies. In 
bilateral negotiations adjustments can be made to 
take care of individual differences. Some coun- 
tries with federal constitutions, including Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United States, have special 
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problems which limit the commitments they can 
undertake. Moreover, nations differ as to the 
degree to which they are prepared to bind them- 
selves legally to accord fair treatment even though 
they may accord fair treatment in practice. 

The fact is that the United States could not itself 
subscribe to a really good, forthright code. We 
would have to make reservations and so would 
many other countries which in practice accord 
exemplary treatment to foreign investors. This 
does not necessarily mean that we must abandon 
the idea. Perhaps we ought to consider, instead, 
encouraging an appropriate international agency, 
let us say the IFC perhaps, to draft a code to which 
governments would subscribe but which would not 
be a negotiated instrument. We shall explore this 
further. 

The problem of tax inducements has also been 
under study for some time. There are very hard 
problems that have to be faced up to in this field. 
Consider one of them: Should tax credit or other 
tax inducements be applied uniformly across the 
board or only to new investments; and, if to new 
investments only, should they be granted to new 
investments only in the less developed countries? 

The fact that each new proposal raises a host of 
problems does not worry me. What does worry 
me is that we may be leaving unexplored fruitful 
avenues for action, joint or separate action, be- 
cause they have not been brought to our attention. 

At this very moment a study is going on, in re- 
sponse to the Javits amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act, to explore “ways and means in which 
the role of the private sector of the national econ- 
omy can be more effectively utilized” in advancing 
the foreign-policy objectives of the United States.® 
Mr. Ralph Straus, who is heading the study for 
us, is enlisting the help of the business and banking 
community. The object is to get a clearer picture 
of the real obstacles and then to make an imagina- 
tive attack on those obstacles. 

These, then, are some of the existing and con- 


templated mechanisms which we are using to in- 
We look to 
I would hope that all of you 


crease private investment abroad. 
you for fresh ideas. 
here would let us know what we in government can 
do together with you to advance our common ob- 
jective. 


5 Ibid., Nov. 3, 1958, p. 716. 
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United States Amends Regulations 
on International Traffic in Arms 


Following is a Department announcement con- 
cerning amendments to the regulations on inter- 
national traffic in arms, together with the amended 
texts of sections 123.3 and 123.23 of title 22 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations, which contain the 
most important changes. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Press release 687 dated November 13 


The Department of State on November 13 an- 
nounced a series of amendments to regulations 
governing the international traffic in arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war under section 
414 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended. The amendments will be effective No- 
vember 15. 

The most important of the new changes imple- 
ment legislation of June 30, 1958, amending sec- 
tion 414 to prohibit the importation, for sale, of 
military firearms or ammunition furnished to 
foreign governments under a U.S. foreign assist- 
ance program. Exceptions are made for purchases 
completed before June 30, 1958, and for items “so 
substantially transformed as to become, in effect, 
articles of foreign manufacture.” 

A provision has been added to the regulations 
removing from the Department’s jurisdiction ex- 
ports of published technical data under the library 
exchange program. Over the past 2 years an effort 
has been made to eliminate all but essential mili- 
tary information from the technical-data export 
controls of the Department of State and the classi- 
fied controls of the Department of Defense. This 
is in accord with President Eisenhower’s expressed 
desire to encourage the exchange of technical in- 
formation with foreign countries. The technical- 
data provisions of the regulations are designed to 
permit the export to many destinations without 
written approval of most unclassified technical 
data, including any technical information which 
is published. 

Other changes exempt from license requirements 
the export or import of small arms manufactured 
prior to 1898 and increase from 500 to 1,000 rounds 
the amount of ammunition for rifles, carbines, and 
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pistols that may be imported or exported for per- 
sonal use without license. 

Largely procedural provisions cover require- 
ments for export licensing for commercial marine 
radar and parts, for aircraft parts for maintenance 
of international air carriers, and for exports to 
Switzerland. 

The remaining changes are editorial, or of minor 
procedural nature, or incorporate provisions pre- 
viously published in the form of information cir- 
culars. 


AMENDED TEXTS! 
TITLE 22—FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Chapter I—Department of State 
Subchapter M—International Traffic in Arms 


[Departmental Reg. 108.381] 


Part 123—LIcENSING CONTROLS 


. . 


{Section 123.3 is amended to read :] 


§ 123.3 Import licenses. (a) Licenses to import ar- 
ticles on the United States Munitions List must be applied 
for on form DSP-38. The Department of State will not 
issue import licenses if a proposed importation is con- 
sidered contrary to the interests of world peace or the 
security or foreign policy of the United States. Prior to 
the issuance of an import license, the Department of State 
may also require documentary evidence pertinent to the 
proposed transaction. 

(b) No military firearms or ammunition of United 
States manufacture may be imported for sale in the United 
States if such articles were furnished to foreign govern- 
ments under a United States foreign assistance program, 
unless purchases by the importer were completed before 
June 30, 1958. This prohibition is applicable to military 
firearms and ammunition furnished on a grant basis to, 
or for which payinent in full has not been made by, a 
foreign government under the Lend Lease Act of 1941, as 
amended ; the Greek-Turkish Aid Act of 1947, as amended ; 
the China Aid Act of 1948, as amended; the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended; the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended ; and the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended. 

(c) The above restriction covers firearms and ammuni- 
tion which are advanced in value or improved in condition 
in a foreign country, but does not include those which 
have been so substantially transformed as to become, in 
effect, articles of foreign manufacture. 

(d) An importer desiring to import military firearms 
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and ammunition which were manufactured in the United 
States must certify that such firearms or ammunition are 
not covered by the provisions of paragraph (b) of this 
section. The certification statement must be based on cor- 
roborative evidence including evidence from overseas re- 
sources and describe the articles being imported. It may 
be submitted in the following form: 


The undersigned certifies that none of the firearms or ammu- 
nition described below which he desires to import for sale in the 
United States was furnished on a grant basis to, or was acquired 
without full payment by, a foreign government under a foreign 
assistance program of the United States as set forth in § 123.3 of 
Title 22, Code of Federal Regulations. 

Description of Articles 








(e) For the purpose of this section, the term military 
firearms and ammunition includes all firearms and am- 
munition furnished under the foreign assistance programs 
of the United States as set forth in paragraph (b) of 
this section. The term “payment in full” as used in 
paragraph (b) of this section, means the payment of a 
price established by the United States Government as the 
full value of the property. 

(f) Outstanding licenses authorizing imports of articles 
covered by the provisions of paragraph (b) of this section 
shall remain valid until the date of their expiration unless 
specifically revoked. 


[Paragraphs (a) and (d) of section 123.23 are amended 
to read :] 


§ 123.23 Canadian shipments. (a) Subject to the pro- 
visions of paragraphs (d) and (e) of this section, collec- 
tors of customs may release shipments of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war to or from Canada without 
a license. (See also § 125.12 of this chapter.) 

(d) The provisions of paragraph (a) of this section 
do not apply to shipments of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war which were imported into Canada from 
a third country and have been in Canada less than one 
year since arriving in Canada. An import license will be 
required whenever there is not satisfactory proof that 
such material has been in Canada at least one year. 


[Paragraph (e) is added to Section 123.23, as follows :] 


(e) Regardless of length of stay in Canada, no military 
firearms or ammunition of United States manufacture 
may be imported for sale in the United States if such 
articles were furnished to foreign governments by the 
United States under a foreign assistance program. This 
prohibition is applicable to military firearms and ammuni- 
tion supplied on a grant basis to, or for which payment 
in full has not been made by, a foreign government under 
the Lend Lease Act of 1941, as amended ; the Greek-Turk- 
ish Aid Act of 1947, as amended; the China Aid Act of 
1948, as amended; the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended; the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended; and the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.N. Committee. Opens Debate on Question of Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 


Following are statements made by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U.S. Representative to the General Assem- 
bly, and Senator Lyndon B. Johnson in Commit- 
tee I (Political and Security) during the first 
week of the debate on the peaceful uses of outer 
space. 


STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE, NOVEMBER 12 


U.S. delegation press release 3076 


I intend to seek recognition tomorrow to pre- 
sent the United States proposal for the peaceful 
uses of outer space. But I ask to speak again 
under my right of reply because of the very un- 
fortunate fact that once more the Soviet repre- 
sentative [Valerian A. Zorin], instead of coming 
forward with a constructive proposal, has begun 
this whole discussion with a series of attacks on 
the United States. He not only has completely 
misrepresented the position of the United States, 
but he has also misrepresented the facts of the 
situation in accordance with what I can only de- 
scribe as a tragic and a malignant hallucination 
which seems to dominate so much Soviet thinking 
today and which, we hope, will one day disappear. 

It is not possible, Mr. Chairman, to take the 
Soviet remarks about foreign bases at face value. 
As I shall try to show, these remarks clearly indi- 
cate either a true lack of understanding of the 
real situation or else they are a deliberate attempt 
to mislead the committee. 

I say this because the truth is plain for all to 
see. It is that these bases are not foreign. They 
are not foreign at all in the way that the Soviet 
Union uses the word. They are mutual bases 
which are to be used mutually for the common 
defense—and I stress the word “defense”—by 
common consent—and I stress the word “consent.” 
The true significance of a base is not whether it 
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is on the soil of this or that state. The true 
significance depends on how the base is to be used. 

The Soviet Union knows that no base in which 
the United States has a part will ever be used for 
aggression; that aggression under our system of 
government is simply not possible; and that our 
whole military establishment is and must be de- 
signed entirely for defense. 

The Soviet Union should also know that we do 
not think that force is the way which should be 
used to solve the world’s problems, let alone to 
make the world progress. The Soviet Union 
should take to heart our deep conviction that our 
ideal of improving man’s material lot without 
sacrificing his civil rights will always peacefully 
win the competition with the Soviet system, which 
achieves its results at the expense of human free- 
dom. That is what we think in this country. 
There is not an American who does not think that. 
Our way of life does not need force in order to 
succeed. It evolves and it grows because it ap- 
peals to something deep-seated in the human 
spirit. Our bases are purely defensive because 
under our policy aggression is as impossible as it 
is unnecessary and as it is inconceivable. 


The Concept of Equals Not Understood by Soviets 


I believe the Soviet Union understands full well 
that our bases exist only for defense, however 
much it may pretend that it does not. But there 
is one thing which the Soviet Union does not un- 
derstand, and that is that our bases exist only 
with the freely expressed consent of the coun- 
tries where they are. We are not in any of these 
countries in the way that the Soviet Union is in 
the satellites—on the basis of master and slave. 
In every case in which our bases are in another 
country, they are there with the consent of the 
country in accordance with our policy of all na- 
tions’ having equal rights. It is this concept of 
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equals which the Soviet Union, with their system 
of iron domination of the strong over the weak, 
cannot understand. 

Mr. Chairman, we will leave these bases when- 
ever we are requested to do so. And this, let me 
add, is the precise opposite of the way in which 
the Soviet Union has behaved in Hungary. 

I come back therefore to what I said at the be- 
ginning, that these Soviet observations about for- 
eign bases cannot be taken at face value. They 
do not mean what they say they mean. They 
really cloak a very simple and rather obvious 
Soviet aim, which is to end the existence of the 
bases so as to destroy the capacity of the non- 
Soviet world to defend itself. What would hap- 
pen to the non-Soviet world after it had destroyed 
its capacity to defend itself can easily be imagined 
simply by looking at the satellites. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the charter specifically 
provides that nations have the right of collective 
self-defense. In attacking the collective-security 
arrangements of the non-Soviet world, the Soviet 
Union is actually attacking the charter. 

The Soviet Union by its charges is also making 
an attack on the concept of national sovereignty. 
Sovereignty includes the right and privilege of 
any nation to associate itself with other friendly 
states if it wants to do so for the purpose of pro- 
tecting its independence, just as it includes the 
right of a nation to be neutral if it wants to do so. 
The Soviet would like to define the word “inde- 
pendence” to mean isolation, to mean helplessness. 
Mr. Chairman, the world will never accept that 
definition. 

The Soviet Union, in attacking the collective- 
security arrangements entered into by the United 
States, is, in effect, directing its attack particu- 
larly against the smaller countries of the world 
whose limited size and limited resources do not 
make it possible for them to stand alone in de- 
fense of their sovereignty and of their independ- 
ence. The Soviet Union has a great stake in its 
campaign to seduce or frighten the smaller coun- 
tries into isolating themselves from their neigh- 
bors. The Soviet Union wishes to accomplish 
nothing more or less than to place the small 
countries of the world at the mercy of Soviet 
aggression. Nothing could better promote the 
oft-proclaimed Soviet design of bringing about 
the triumph of Soviet world communism—and 
they admit it themselves—than to require each 
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nation to rely exclusively upon its own resources 
in defending itself against direct and indirect 
aggression. 


Purpose of Collective-Security Arrangements 


The defensive and peaceful purpose of the col- 
lective-security arrangements entered into by the 
United States was emphasized by President Eisen- 
hower after his return from the NATO meeting in 
Paris in December 1957.1. The President said this: 


There was one basic purpose implicit in every dis- 
cussion and debate of the conference. That was the pur- 
suit of a just peace. Not once during the week did I 
hear any slightest hint of saber-rattling or of aggressive 
intent. 

Of course, all of us were concerned with developing 
the necessary spiritual, economic, and military strength 
of our defensive alliance. We are determined that there 
must be no war. But we never lost sight of our hope that 
the men in the Kremlin would themselves come to under- 
stand their own need for peace as well as our sincerity 
in desiring a just composition of differences between West 
and East. 


Mr. Chairman, no nation has lost or diminished 
its sovereignty by entering into any arrangement 
with the United States. No nation has ever been 
enslaved by the United States. No people have 
suffered impairment of their liberties because of 
the presence of United States forces. And this 
stands in stark contrast to the picture in Eastern 
Europe, where Soviet forces have produced and 
perpetuated unbelievable conditions of tyranny 
and oppression. Most important of all is the fact 
that the United States bases in allied countries 
have never been used for aggression against others. 
They have instead proved a bulwark of defense 
for the host country. 

The outstanding examples of direct and indirect 
aggression during the last 15 years—and look back 
on them, Mr. Chairman—have involved countries 
which did not have the protection of collective- 
security facilities. There were no American bases 
in Greece in 1946 and 1947, and look what 
happened. The attack on Korea in 1950 came 
after the withdrawal of United States forces, after 
the forces had withdrawn. There were no United 
States bases in Lebanon. There were no United 
States bases in Hungary. 

The history of modern aggression demonstrates 
that the presence of bases does not produce war. 


? BULLETIN of Jan. 13, 1958, p. 47. 





On the contrary, warfare is more likely where the 
_-means of effective resistance are lacking. The 
Soviet Communist aggressors do not choose to 
prey upon those who are strong and united but 
rather lurk in the shadows to attack and to destroy 
those who are weak and those who are alone. 
The Soviet representative spoke of our expendi- 
tures for rockets. Unlike the Soviet Union we do 
not conceal what we are doing. Public business 
in this country is publicly conducted. In the 
Soviet Union, where forced labor is the norm, 
no expense is spared to develop rockets. They 
do not have to think of expense. I think the 
Soviet representative should admit it frankly and 
not seek to create the impression that we have 
rockets and they have not. 

We would like nothing better than to cut down 
our expenses if it were not for the proven aggres- 
sive nature of Soviet Communist imperialism. 
But, as long as this imperialistic attitude con- 
tinues, we will go ahead with our rocket program 
and everything else that is necessary to the 
strength of the rest of the world. 


U. S. Ready To Talk 


Mr. Zorin said that we had rejected a Soviet 
offer concerning outer space. He is mistaken. 
We have rejected nothing. We are ready to talk. 


Agreement to prohibit the use of outer space for 
military purposes is the goal of the United States. 
But this must be the conclusive step in a sober, 
realistic process of negotiation and mutual under- 
standing on the nature of the problem and of the 
specific steps required for its solution, including 
a cuntrol system. Let us not have any more talk 
about these mere paper prohibitions that mean 
nothing without machinery for enforcement. 
The United States agrees with the Soviet rep- 
resentative in that the disarmament aspects of 
outer space are important and urgent. Indeed 
the United States was the first to point this out. 
On January 14, 1957, in this Assembly I called 
for an early study.2 At London in August 1957 
the United Kingdom, France, and Canada joined 
with the United States in urging the Soviet Union 
to join in studying the problems involved in 
bringing about significant control in the field of 
outer space.* This proposal was endorsed by 


* Tbid., Feb. 11, 1957, p. 225. 
*For text of the Western proposals, see ibid., Sept. 16, 
1957, p. 451. 
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the General Assembly in November 1957.4 Again 
the concern and urgency we attach to this prob- 
lem was repeated by President Eisenhower in his 
letter of January 12, 1958, to Prime Minister 
Bulganin.°® 
This proposal still stands, as I made clear in 
my speech on disarmament here last month. Un- 
fortunately, the Soviet Union still has made no 
response. A beginning should be made. All that 
is needed, Mr. Chairman, is a green light from 
the Soviet Union to move toward a solution. 
{In a further intervention Mr. Lodge said:] 


I merely will say to the Soviet representative, 
who seems so agitated over what I had previously 
said, that there are no United States troops in 
Lebanon; there aren’t any. Here we are 2 years 
after the passage of the United Nations resolu- 
tion on Hungary, and they are still sitting over 
poor little Hungary. You just can’t back off 
those facts. Moreover, the United Nations res- 
olution which was passed unanimously here was 
on all fours with the resolution which we sup- 
ported, and the Soviet had a resolution which it 
introduced at that session condemning the United 
States for what it had done in Lebanon.’ It saw 
that it could not get the votes and in a humiliating 
defeat withdrew its resolution. Let us keep the 
record straight, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE, NOVEMBER i3 


U.S. delegation press release 3079 


We live in an era of new challenge, of new 
hopes, and of new ideas. Man has now penetrated 
outer space. Future historians will mark this de- 
velopment as one of the most important in human 
history. A new factor—in effect, a new dimen- 
sion—has been added to man’s existence. 

Few events in modern history have stirred the 
hopes of mankind more than recent developments 
in the exploration of outer space through the 
launching of earth satellites and space probes. 
This interest has been aroused not merely because 
these developments have opened a new frontier or 


‘ Ibid., Dec. 16, 1957, p. 961. 

* Ibid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 

* Ibid., Nov. 10, 1958, p. 747. 

"For background on the emergency special session of 
the U.N. General Assemk!, Aug. 8-21, 1958, dealing 
with the Middle East, see ibid., Sept. 15, 1958, p. 409. 
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because of the promise of an increase in man’s 
knowledge and an improvement of his standard 
of living. What is more significant is that each 
of us has been struck by the sudden realization 
that, despite all the things that divide us, we are 
all men living together on the same planet and 
are all affected by these newest triumphs of hu- 
man ingenuity and labor. 

The challenge is great; and the stakes are cer- 
tainly high. We can use this new dimension to 
destroy ourselves through the extension of na- 
tional rivalries into outer space, or we can use 
this new development as a vehicle for interna- 
tional collaboration and harmony. 

Two principal tasks lie before us. First, in the 
field of disarmament, we must take effective steps 
to explore methods whereby we can assure that 
outer space will be used only for peaceful pur- 
poses. Second, in the field of the peaceful uses 
of outer space, we must prepare for practicable 
and significant international cooperation. 

As you recall, as early as January 1957 the 
United States urged that we begin to study the 
disarmament aspects of this problem. In their 
August 29 proposals Canada, France, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom proposed at the 
Disarmament Subcommittee talks in London that 


a technica] committee be established to study the 
creation of an inspection system which would as-, 
sure that the sending of objects through outer 
space would be exclusively for peaceful and scien- 


tific purposes. The General Assembly endorsed 
this approach when it adopted resolution 1148 
(XII) on November 14, 1957. 

Moreover, on October 10, 1957, I stated in this 
chamber that, if there was general agreement to 
proceed with such a study, the United States 
would be willing to enter into talks without await- 
ing the conclusion of negotiations on other .prob- 
lems of disarmament.® 

Mr. Chairman, this offer still stands. 


A Complicated Probiem 


We are fully aware of the difficulties of the 
problems involved in this aspect of disarmament. 
The correspondence begun this year by President 
Eisenhower in his letter of January 12 to Chair- 
man Bulganin and indeed the Soviet memoran- 
dum (document A/3818) showed that the disarm- 
ament aspects of outer space are most sensitive 


* Tbid., Oct. 28, 1957, p. 667. 
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and complicated. But we must not ignore a prob- 
lem and abandon an attempt to solve it simply be- 
cause it is difficult, particularly in relation to a 
matter which involves the very security and sur- 
vival of all nations. Let me reaffirm the contin- 
uing readiness of the United States to enter into 
serious discussion of this problem at the earliest 
possible time. 

But candor compels us to admit that agreement 
on the disarmament aspects of outer space lies in 
the future. Pending this, as Secretary Dulles said 
here in the General Assembly on September 18,° 

The United States believes that the United Nations 
should take immediate steps to prepare for a fruitful 
program of international cooperation in the peaceful uses 
of outer space. 

We cannot await a comprehensive disarmament 
agreement. There is no time to lose if we are 
to derive the full benefits which can accrue to all 
mankind from the peaceful exploration and use of 
outer space. Now is the time to promote pro- 
grams of international cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of outer space which are truly significant. 

There is a parallel here in the nuclear-energy 
field. By 1953 the possibility of immensely bene- 
ficial nonmilitary applications of nuclear energy 
had become apparent. After careful study the 
United States concluded that worldwide interna- 
tional collaboration ought to be undertaken with- 
out any requirement that there be a concurrent 
settling of the disarmament aspects of nuclear 
energy. 

There is an opportunity now, through interna- 
tional cooperation in affirmative outer-space pro- 
grams, to create a keener sense of world com- 
munity, to reduce tensions, and indirectly to foster 
progress in achieving safeguarded disarmament. 


U.S. Support for Cooperative Activities 

The United States believes firmly that inter- 
national cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space should be pursued by all appropriate means, 
including the United Nations, by scientific or- 
ganizations such as the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, and through appropriate bi- 
lateral and multilateral arrangements. We are 
all aware that international cooperation in scien- 
tific research in outer space exists through the 
International Geophysical Year program and is 
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expected to be continued by the International 
Council of Scientific Unions, which has recently 
established a Committee on Space Research. 
Scientists from many countries have participated 
in these and other activities and are eager to have 
them continued and expanded. 

The United States looks forward to supporting 
the cooperative activities of the international 
scientific community. Scientists from the United 
States have already arrived in London to attend 
the first meeting of the Committee on Space Re- 
search of the International Council of Scientific 
Unions, which is to take place this weekend. 
Moreover, the United States is willing to have for- 
eign scientists participate in an appropriate way 
in United States scientific space programs. 


Practical Aspects of Outer-Space Research 


Although the nature of outer space is largely 
unknown, we hope that a truly new world awaits 
man’s curiosity and discovery. We believe also 
that, while much of the new knowledge we shall 
acquire from outer-space exploration will be of a 
general character, pertaining to scientific funda- 
mentals, the practical applications of such re- 
search will eventually affect every phase of human 
life and thought. It may well lead to discoveries 
of a kind which we cannot now imagine. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the results 
that constructive efforts in outer space might pro- 
vide: 


1. It could provide a new vantage point from 
which we could study the nature of the universe, 
the nature of matter, the nature of man, the na- 
ture of the sun and of the moon, and the nature 
of the earth; 

2. It could provide greatly increased knowledge 
of meteorological phenomena, cosmic rays, medi- 
cine and biology, geophysics, and magnetic 
phenomena; 

3. The opportunity to improve understanding 
of the weather and to improve weather forecast- 
ing. 

4. Improvement of radio, television, and tele- 
phone communication. In fact it will be possible 
in the future to establish a worldwide communica- 
tion and television network which can increase 
our knowledge and understanding of each other 
and which can lead to an open world of open 
societies based upon mutual trust and respect. 


International cooperation in peaceful uses of 
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outer space can spread these developments and en- 
courage their application to the job of satisfying 
human needs. Such cooperation should result in 
economical use of world resources and manpower 
and should enable countries who wish to partici- 
pate in space programs to do so. 

National programs of outer-space exploration 
could thus be helped through the exchange of in- 


_ formation, personnel, and equipment and through 


the training of scientists. Through the exchange 
of information on national programs, there would 
be effective coordination, and unnecessary dupli- 
cation would be avoided. 

If such international cooperation were to exist, 
it would be possible to encourage agreements on 
such matters as telemetering, radio frequencies, 
and weather reporting within the framework of 
international programs and the international 
bodies concerned. 


U.S. Proposal 


As you can see, the potentialities for interna- 
tional cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space are both varied and numerous. Since de- 
velopments in outer space affect all of us, the 
United Nations is an appropriate organization to 
undertake a study and survey of this field. There- 
fore, in association with 19 other countries, the 
United States is submitting a draft resolution ?° 
which will be circulated shortly. 

We believe that the General Assembly will wish 
to obtain the fullest information on the many 
problems relating to the peaceful uses of outer 
space before singling out those fields of interna- 
tional cooperation in which the United Nations 
might act. We believe that the most appropriate 
way of so doing is through the establishment of 
a representative ad hoc committee on the peaceful 
uses of outer space. We believe that the com- 
mittee should study the following subjects: 


(a) the activities and resources of the United 
Nations, its specialized agencies, and other inter- 
national bodies relating to the peaceful uses of 
outer space; 

(b) the scope of international cooperation in 
the peaceful uses of outer space and the pro- 
grams which could appropriately be undertaken 
under United Nations auspices to the benefit of 
everyone; 

(c) the future United Nations organizational 


*U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.220. 
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arrangements to facilitate international coopera- 
tion in the peaceful uses of outer space; and 

(d) the nature of legal problems which may 
arise in the carrying out of programs to explore 
outer space. 


The committee should, we think, consist of rep- 
resentatives of governments who would have 
available to their delegations the services of scien- 
tific and other advisers. For maximum efficiency 
we believe this committee should be composed of 
about nine members. Its composition should re- 
flect two criteria: first, that its members should 
be chosen from states who have already demon- 
strated capabilities or an active interest in the 
peaceful uses of outer space; second, that its com- 
position should also be representative of the 
General Assembly. The committee would consult 
with the appropriate specialized agencies and give 
careful attention to the programs already under 
way in this field, particularly that of the Com- 
mittee on Space Research of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. Thus the commit- 
tee would be able to survey all existing activities 
in the field based upon the fullest knowledge 
available. 


Legal Aspects of Outer Space 

The committee would also study the legal as- 
pects of outer space. Suggestions have been ad- 
vanced during the past year for determining, in 
one way or other, the law of outer space. There 
have been proposals for international conferences, 
for studies by bodies of legal experts, for resolu- 
tions by the United Nations. Concern that avail- 
able and applicable legal rules should not lag 
behind the new scientific progress in space tech- 
nology is indeed natural. 

Nations have had so far only the most limited 
and tentative experience with space exploration, 
and there is very little knowledge of it. We need 
the information which comes from experience in 
order to learn the nature of outer space and to 
get some idea of the practical problems man’s 
entry into space will create. Such knowledge is 
a prerequisite to definitive legal rules for outer 
space. As this knowledge is acquired, the law of 
outer space will develop gradually and as actual 
situations and concrete problems call for legal 
answers. 

But some useful work can be started now in 
regard to the law of outer space. There has, ac- 
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‘branch of our Government. 


cordingly, been included in the mandate of the 
proposed United Nations ad hoc committee the 
study of “the nature of legal problems which may 
arise in the carrying out of programmes to ex- 
plore outer space.” The ad hoc committee could 
perform valuable service in ascertaining probable 
legal questions. As knowledge of outer space is 
expanded by progress in space exploration, we 
will have a better idea of the actual legal problems 
and their possible solution. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that 
we firmly believe that the work of the ad hoc 
committee on the peaceful uses of outer space can 
help to promote more significant cooperation— 
cooperation which will enable scientists to move 
forward into outer space with greater speed and 
which will inspire statesmen to take new steps 
toward the settlement of pressing political prob- 
lems. Thus the hopes of all men that the use of 
outer space will lead to a better life can come 
true. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSON, NOVEM- 
BER 17" 


Press release 695 dated November 17 


I come today with one purpose. I am here to 


express to you the essential unity of the American 


people in their support of the goals of the resolu- 
tion offered now in their name. 

This resolution is presented, as our system re- 
quires, by the representative of the executive 
I speak here today 
at its request. 

The executive position in the United States is 
held by the Republican Party through the man- 
date of the people. I am here as a member of 
one house of the legislative branch, in which the 
majority position is held, also at the mandate of 
the people, by the Democratic Party, of which I 
am a member. 

These are distinctions. They are not, on this 
resolution, differences. On the goal of dedicat- 
ing outer space to peaceful purposes for the bene- 
fit of all mankind there are no differences within 
our Government, between our parties, or among 
our people. The executive and the legislative 
branches of our Government are together. 
United we stand. 


“For a statement by Secretary Dulles concerning the 
invitation to Senator Johnson to speak in the General 
Assembly, see BULLETIN of Dec. 1, 1958, p. 868. 
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There need be no differences among us here. 

The very opportunity of the issue before this 
Assembly is to erase the accumulated differences 
of our earth’s long and troubled history and to 
write across the vastness of space a proud new 
chapter of unity and peace. 

Men have not faced such a moment of oppor- 
tunity before. Until now our strivings toward 
peace have been heavily burdened by legacies of 
distrust and fear and ignorance and injury. 

Those legacies do not exist in space. They will 
not appear there unless we send them on ahead. 

To keep space as man has found it and to har- 
vest the yield of peace which it promises, we of 
the United States see one course—and only one— 
which the nations of earth may intelligently pur- 
sue. That is the course of full and complete and 
immediate cooperation to make the exploration 
of outer space a joint adventure. 

There is, I emphasize, no other course. 

In saying this I express no personal belief alone, 
but rather I convey to you the conviction of my 
countrymen and the force of the American deci- 
sion which has already been established. 


Record of Bipartisan Congressional Support 


The American people, through their elected 
representatives in the Congress, have spoken their 
aims and their purposes. The will of the people 
is now fixed in our laws and our policies. 


The end is peace. The means to that end is 
international cooperation. This is—and this will 
remain—the American decision. 

Eleven months ago the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee submitted to the full Senate a re- 
port on an exhaustive inquiry into the satellite 
and missile program of the United States. In 
that report the bipartisan membership of the sub- 
committee made this unanimous declaration: 

The immediate objective is to defend ourselves, but the 
equally important objective is to reach the hearts and 
minds of men everywhere so that the day will come 
when the ballistic missile will be merely a dusty relic 
in the museums of mankind and men everywhere will 
work together in understanding. 

On July 29 of this year the Congress in an act 
signed by the President established in the execu- 
tive branch an agency under civilian control to 
guide and direct our national efforts in the ex- 
ploration of space. By the act creating this 
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agency, Congress embedded in the permanent law 
of the United States the following declaration of 
policy: 


The Congress hereby declares that it is the policy of 
the United States that activities in space should be de- 
voted to peaceful purposes for the benefit of all mankind. 


Further, in the same section of that act, Con- 
gress stated as a firm objective of the national 
efforts the following: 

Cooperation by the United States with other nations 
and groups of nations in work done pursuant to this act 
and in the peaceful application of the results thereof. 

Subsequent to that, the majority leader of the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable John 
McCormack, introduced before that body a reso- 
lution expressly requesting the President of the 
United States to submit to the United Nations the 
question of international cooperation in dedicat- 
ing outer space to peaceful purposes only. That 
resolution received the earnest support of the full 
membership of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House, and it was adopted unanimously by the 
full membership of the House of Representatives. 

In the Senate the Foreign Relations Committee, 
under the chairmanship of the Honorable Theo- 
dore Green, likewise accorded to the resolution the 
most serious study and recommended without dis- 
sent that it be adopted. The Senate of the United 
States, like the House of Representatives, gave to 
the resolution the unanimous support of the Sena- 
tors of both parties. Thus it is a matter of record 
that the sense of the full membership of the Con- 
gress of the United States is that this question 
should be here on the agenda of the nations of the 
world. It is also the congressional view that this 
organization should assume the responsibility of 
leadership in promoting international cooperation 
in the exploration of outer space. 

This is the American decision, expressed firmly 
in the resolutions of policy by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people and established solidly by 
them in the cornerstone law of our nation’s space 
effort. 4 


d 


Adoption of U.S. Resolution Urged 


The resolution before this Assembly now em- 
bodies fully the will of the Congress and the will 
of the people whom the Members of the Congress 
serve. Thus I can—and I do—commend it to you 
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for adoption. The record already made assures 
you the continuing support of the Congress for 
the cooperative endeavors toward peaceful uses of 
outer space which the resolution contemplates. 

The full dimensions of the promise of space are 
now beyond the scope of our knowledge and our 
imagination. To presume that we have more now 
than merely a glimpse of those dimensions would 
be both a vain and perhaps ultimately a fatally 
limiting error. 

At this moment the nations of the earth are ex- 
plorers in space, not colonizers. Hence it is proper 
that this Assembly should provide—first—the 
means for the United Nations to encourage and 
inspire that exploration. That is contemplated 
in the form of this resolution, which would create 
an exploratory ad hoc committee of representa- 
tives of member nations to carry out the following 
tasks: 

First, to inventory the activities and resources 
of the United Nations, its specialized agencies, and 
other international bodies relating to peaceful 
uses of outer space ; 

Second, to determine areas of international co- 
operation and programs which could be under- 
taken under auspices of this organization by 
member nations without regard to their present 
stage of economic or scientific advancement ; 

Third, to consider the future form of internal 
organization in the United Nations which would 
best facilitate full international cooperation in 
this field ; and 

Fourth, to survey the nature of the legal prob- 
lems which may arise in implementation of this 
joint adventure among the nations of the earth. 


These are essential first steps. Until these ex- 
plorations are conducted, orderly procedure to the 
broader horizons beyond will not be possible. 
Thus to impede this first step is to impede all prog- 
ress toward the goals of peace which men of faith 
believe exist in the realms of space. 

While these are first steps, they are decisive 
steps, and we cannot be unmindful of the prece- 
dents which, if established now, may influence or 
even control the longer steps ahead. 


The Case Against Unilateral Action 


We of the United States have recognized and 
do recognize, as must all men, that the penetration 
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into outer space is the concern of all mankind. 
All nations and all men, without regard to their 
roles on earth, are affected alike by what is accom- 
plished over their heads in outer space. 

If nations proceed unilaterally, then their pene- 
trations into space become only extensions of their 
national policies on earth. What their policies on 
earth inspire—whether trust or fear—so their 
accomplishments in outer space will inspire also. 
For nations given to aggression and war and 
tyranny on earth, unilateral success in space tech- 
nology would only multiply many times over their 
threat to peace. Thus it is the interest of nations 
dedicated to peace and freedom that the oppor- 
tunity of space not be perverted to the end of ag- 
gression and control over earth by the aggressors. 

Recognizing this as true, men of peace will rec- 
ognize fully the necessity to proceed without delay 
on the first step which is here proposed. 

Today outer space is free. It is unscarred by 
conflict. No nation holds a concession there. It 
must remain this way. 

We of the United States do not acknowledge 
that there are landlords of outer space who can 
presume to bargain with the nations of the earth 
on the price of access to this new domain. We 
must not—and need not—corrupt this great op- 
portunity by bringing to it the very antagonisms 
which we may, by courage, overcome and leave be- 
hind forever through a joint adventure into this 
new realm. 

What man has done thus far has been the result 
directly of international cooperation on an in- 
formal basis by men of science through the years. 
The success, further, of the formal cooperation 
undertaken in observance of the International 
Geophysical Year foretells the high promise 
offered by enlargement of our goals and intensi- 
fication of our support and efforts. . 

We know the gains of cooperation. We know 
the losses of failure to cooperate. If we fail now 
to apply the lessons we have learned or even if 
we delay their application, we know that the ad- 
vances into space may only mean adding a new 
dimension to warfare. If, however, we proceed 
along the orderly course of full cooperation, we 
shall by the very fact of cooperation make the 
most substantial contribution yet made toward 
perfecting peace. Men who have worked together 
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to reach the stars are not likely to descend to- 
gether into the depths of war and desolation. 

It is the American vision, I believe, that, out 
of this fresh start for humankind which space 
affords, man may at last free himself of the waste 
of guarding himself against his ignorance of his 
neighbors. 

Barriers between us will fall as our sights rise 
to space. Secrecy will cease to be. Man will 
come to understand his fellow man—and him- 
self—as never he has been able to do. In the 
infinity of the space adventure, man can find 
growing richness of mind, of spirit, and of liberty. 

The promise of this moment of opportunity is 
great. We of the United States believe that this 
Assembly will honor the moment and fulfill the 
opportunity—and all mankind will be the bene- 
ficiary of your courage. 


STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE, NOVEMBER 18 


U.S. delegation press release 3084 

I will not take much of the committee’s time, 
but Mr. Zorin has seen fit to make some statements 
to which I, of course, must reply. I might say 
that his speech seemed to consist of two entirely 


different halves—so much so that they might not 
have been written by the same person. The first 
half contains the ritualistic attack on the United 
States, which has become a hardy perennial fea- 
ture of Soviet oratory in the United Nations. It 
has been so for the 6 years I have been here. Why 
they persist in this attack on the United States, 
I really don’t know. How the United States, 
with its peaceful traditions and democratic meth- 
ods, could possibly be a threat to anybody, I don’t 
know, but it is written down in some book which 
they follow that they must be opposed to a coun- 
try which is not Communist. Although not capi- 
talist, we are assuredly not Communist, and so for 
that reason he thinks it is worth while to mis- 
represent us, and I must once again bother you by 
setting the record straight. 

Mr. Zorin’s first assertion is that the United 
States is not interested in reaching agreement to 
insure that outer space will be used for peaceful 
purposes only. Let me repeat what I have said 
here several times before. The United States is 
eager to reach such an agreement. All we need is 
Soviet agreement to sit down to begin negotia- 
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tions. Such an agreement, we think, must be the 
conclusive step in a sober and realistic process of 
negotiation and mutual understanding on the na- 
ture of the problem and the specific measures re- 
quired to solve it. Proposals to make this the 
subject of a mere rhetorical declaration can only 
divert our attention from the real issues and the 
real problems involved if we are to assure that 
outer space is to be used for peaceful and scien- 
tific purposes only. 

Recent events in the field of nuclear weapons 
tests make clear the absolute worthlessness of 
promises with no firmer foundation than a small 
quantity of black ink on white paper. These 
events can only reinforce the conviction of all of 
us who are interested in achieving genuine and 
lasting disarmament that the only possible way 
to achieve this goal is through agreement on spe- 
cific steps under appropriate international control 
and inspection. Any agreement on disarmament 
without the necessary controls would be a sham 
and a delusion that would result in increasing mu- 
tual fears and enlarge the danger of war. 


U.S. Prepared To Negotiate Agreement on Inspection 

This matter, Mr. Chairman, is far too serious 
for us to engage in propaganda that evades the 
real issues. What is needed is action—action 
based upon a sincere desire to solve the problem 
instead of evasion behind a screen of empty and 
misleading catch phrases. The United States 
continues to be prepared to enter into the kind of 
negotiations that will enable us to make the 
quickest possible progress. All that is needed is 
the consent of the Soviet Union to begin the nec- 
essary technical talks to create an international in- 
spection system, which is the only kind of 
approach that will assure the objective we all de- 
sire, to wit: a dedication of all man’s efforts in 
outer space to peaceful purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, we agree with the representative 
of the Soviet Union in this respect: The dis- 
armament aspects of this question are important, 
and they do require urgent and serious attention. 
Indeed, the United States was the first to point 
this out. On January 14, 1957, within this As- 
sembly and on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment, I called for an early study of this matter. 
Some months later, at the 1957 London disarma- 
ment conference, the United Kingdom, France, 
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and Canada joined with the United States in urg- 
ing the Soviet Union to join in studying the prob- 
lems involved in bringing about meaningful and 
safeguarded international control in this highly 
technical and largely unknown field. This pro- 
posal was endorsed by the General Assembly in 
resolution 1148 (XII) of November 14, 1957. 
That endorsement urges the states concerned to 
undertake the “joint study of an inspection sys- 
tem designed to ensure that the sending of objects 
through outer space will be exclusively for peace- 
ful and scientific purposes.” 

Mr. Chairman, the proposal made by the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom, and Canada 
at London in 1957 still stands. This, I believe, 
I have already made clear in my statements be- 
fore this committee a few days ago. Unfortu- 
nately, up to this time there has been no response 
to this proposal from the Soviet Union. Let me 
emphasize that a beginning can and should be 
made. All that is needed now is agreement from 
the Soviet Union to move forward toward the so- 
lution of this difficult question. 


Value of Technical Studies 
We realize that this matter is complex, but we 


now have mutually developed a means by which 
we can confidently and constructively move to- 


ward resolving these complexities. Studies— 
technical studies—have already proved them- 
selves. 

The negotiations now under way in Geneva on 
the discontinuance of nuclear weapons testing 
were the natural outgrowth of this approach. 
Now another such study is under way. If it is 
carried out in good faith, it too can lead to an 
agreement and a mutual carrying out of measures 
which will reduce the danger of surprise attack. 
We hope that the obvious value of these talks will 
encourage the Soviet Union to accept our proposal 
to enter into the necessary technical talks if we 
are to understand better the nature of this prob- 
lem and are to be able to fit it into its proper 
place in the whole disarmament picture. 

So much for that, Mr. Chairman. 

Now I don’t think it is necessary for me to 
answer the Soviet charges that the United States 
has forced countries against their will to accept 
bases which have an aggressive character. I will, 
because the statement is so absurd, make just two 
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comments. One is that it ill becomes a country 
whose bases dominate the satellite countries of 
Eastern Europe and which is now in Hungary 
in flagrant defiance—and I repeat, flagrant de- 
fiance—of the United Nations to speak this way. 
Of ail the 81 members in this room I would say 
that the Soviet Union is the last one in a position 
to make this type of comment. Secondly is the 
fact that a nation which really wants to be peace- 
ful and conciliatory does not begin its efforts by 
insults and impugnment of motives. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with this reservation I am 
glad to say that there does appear to be some en- 
couragement in the fact that the Soviet Union 
appears to have dropped its previous insistence 
that affirmative cooperation in outer space through 
the United Nations be based on the satisfaction 
of extraneous and obviously unacceptable Soviet 
demands—namely, that the free world give up its 
collective-defense system. 

We note with approval the apparent recogni- 
tion of the cogency and validity of the idea that 
we should begin to work together on outer space 
without delay in order to bring important bene- 
fits to all mankind and so as to focus the energies 
of nations on positive programs of cooperation in- 
stead of on international tensions and conflicts. 

In deciding what the United Nations should do, 
it will be necessary to consider the role and activ- 
ities of the specialized agencies and of inter- 
national scientific bodies before coming to firm 
conclusions on this subject. For example, there 
convened in London only a few days ago the Com- 
mittee on Space Research (COSPAR) organized 
by the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU), in which both American and Soviet 
scientists participate. 

Mr. Chairman, it looks as though progress has 
been recorded today. We have been eager for such 
progress, going back to the day—more than 10 
days ago—when the United States gave Mr. Zorin 
the text of our resolution. Now we have his re- 
action. Let me assure you, Mr. Chairman, and 
the committee that the United States will examine 
very carefully—in fact the Government is now 
examining very carefully—the new Soviet 
draft, and we will wish to speak again later 
when we have completed our study of it. 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 219/Rev. 1. 





Committee Recommends Construction 
of U.N. Building in Chile 


Following is a statement made on November 3 
in Committee V (Administrative and Budgetary) 
by Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly, together with 
the text of a resolution adopted in plenary session 
on November 14. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HICKENLOOPER 


U.S. delegation press release 3053 


Last year the United States delegation was very 
happy to join with other members of this com- 
mittee in voting to accept the most generous offer 
by the Government of Chile of a plot of land in 
Santiago for the construction of a United Na- 
tions building there. This year the United States 
delegation is equally happy to cosponsor a reso- 
lution providing for the financing of such a build- 
ing. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, that this resolution 
provides a method of financing which members of 
this committee will find acceptable. The resolu- 
tion recognizes that the financing of the building 
is basically an obligation of the organization as a 
whole and that, accordingly, the total cost of 
$850,000 should be paid by an assessment against 
the entire membership. It also recognizes that 
difficulties in financing may arise because of the 
present high level of United Nations expenditures 
in other fields, and it provides a method for deal- 
ing with such difficulties, should they occur. 

One of the most important features of this 
project has been underlined by the Advisory Com- 
mittee in paragraph 5 of its report (A/3972). 
Over the years the General Assembly has attached 
considerable importance to having common prem- 
ises, whenever possible, for offices of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agencies located in 
the same city. Accordingly, we join with the 
Advisory Committee in noting with satisfaction 
that “the proposed building in Santiago will 
house, in addition to the secretariat of ECLA, the 
local offices of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, the Technical Assistance Administration, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
Technical Assistance Board.” 
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TEXT OF RESOLUTION! 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1224 (XII) of 14 December 
1957, in accordance with which the Secretary-General 
accepted the generous offer by the Government of Chile 
of a plot of land for the construction of a building to 
house the United Nations offices in Chile, 

Taking note of the report of the Secretary-General 
(A/3952) in which financial proposals for the construc- 
tion of the building, based upon resolution 147 (A/C.41) 
of 3 October 1958 of the Committee of the Whole of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, are presented, 

Taking note of the report of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions (A/3972), 

1. Authorizes the Secretary-General to proceed with the 
preparation of plans and with the construction of the 
United Nations building in Santiago, Chile, at a cost not 
to exceed $850,000 ; 

2. Decides to appropriate in the regular United Nations 
budget for 1959 the sum of $50,000 for initial prepara- 
tory and construction expenses for the building; 

3. Decides, in principle, that the balance of the build- 
ing cost be included in the regular United Nations budget 
in annual instalments of $200,000 for each of the ensuing 
four years; 

4. Authorizes the Secretary-General to initiate negotia- 
tions with the Governments of States Members of the 
Economie Commission for Latin America with a view to 
their making reimbursable interest-free advances to the 
United Nations to meet cash requirements for the con- 
struction, to the extent that he finds this necessary ; 

5. Authorizes the Secretary-General to advance out of 
the Working Capital Fund the moneys required for build- 
ing costs for which no cash is available; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
informed of developments in 1959 and to present a prog- 
ress report on this project to the General Assembly at its 
fourteenth session. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ? 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 24 October 1958 From the Permanent Rep- 
resentative of India Addressed to the President of the 
Security Council. §S/4107. October 27, 1958. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 


*U.N. doc. A/C.5/L.522; adopted unanimously in Com- 
mittee V on Nov. 3 and in plenary session on Nov. 14. 

? printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Servite, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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General Assembly 


Report of the Expert Committee on United Nations Pub- 
lic Information. Letter dated 28 August from the 
Expert Committee on United Nations Public Informa- 
tion, addressed to the Secretary-General. A/3928. 
September 20, 1958. 155 pp. mimeo. 

UNREF Executive Committee. Report on the Ninth 
(Special) Session of the UNREF Executive Committee 
(Geneva, 25-26 September 1958). A/AC.79/133. Sep- 
tember 29, 1958. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1959. Organi- 
zation of the Secretariat: The Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs and the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration. Report by the Secretary-General. 
A/C.5/752. October 16, 1958. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Expert Committee on United Nations Pub- 
lic Information (A/3928). Comments and recommen- 
dations of the Secretary-General. A/3945. October 
16, 1958. 16 pp. mimeo. 

The Second United Nations International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Report of the 
Secretary-General. A/3949. October 16, 1958. 8 pp. 
mimeo. 

Programmes of Technical Assistance: Establishment of 
an International Administrative Service. Memoran- 
dum by the Secretary-General. A/C.2/200. October 
16, 1958. 7 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. Prog- 
ress report of the Administrator for Residual Affairs 
of the Agency. A/3953. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 22 October 1958 From the Representative 
of the United States of America to the United Nations, 
Addressed to the Secretary-General. A/3956. October 
23, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

The Future of Togoland Under French Administration. 
Special Report of the Trusteeship Council. A/3958. 
October 23, 1958. 12 pp. mimeo. 


Statement of Contributions Pledged for 1959 to the Ex- 
panded Programme of Technical Assistance and to the 


Special Fund—As at 24 October 1958. Memorandum 
by the Secretary-General. A/CONF.16/1. October 24, 
1958. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council. Statement made by 
the representative of France at the 774th meeting of 
the Fourth Committee on 28 October 1958. A/C.4/381. 
October 28, 1958. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1959: Economic 
Commission for Africa. Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. A/C.5/755. October 28, 1958. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Question of Assistance to Libya. Report of the Secre- 
tary-General. A/3960. October 29, 1958. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Question of Assistance to Libya. Communication dated 
17 September 1958 from the Prime Minister of Libya 
addressed to the Secretary-General. A/3961. October 
29, 1958. 43 pp. mimeo. 

The Korean Question: Report of the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. 
Letter dated 1 November 1958 from the Chairman of 
the delegation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repubifes, 
addressed to the Chairman of the First Committee. 
A/C.1/809. November 1, 1958. 2 pp. mimeo. 

The Future of Togoland Under French Administration. 
Note by the Secretary-General. A/C.4/382. Noveinber 
8, 1958. 38 pp. mimeo. 

Audit Reports Relating to Expenditure by Specialized 
Agencies of Technical Assistance Funds Allocated From 
the Special Account. Fourteenth report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to the thirteenth session of the General As- 
sembly. A/3975. November 4, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Reports and Accounts for the Financial Year 
Ended 31 December 1957 and Reports of the Board of 
Auditors: the United Nations, United Nations Participa- 
tion in the Expanded Programme of Technical Assist- 
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ance and the Technical Assistance Board Secretariat, 
the United Nations Suez Canal Clearance Operation and 
the United Nations Emergency Force. Fifteenth report 
of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions to the thirteenth session of the 
General Assembly. A/3976. November 4, 1958. 4 pp. 
mimeo. 

Financial Reports and Accounts, and Reports of the Board 
of Auditors: United Nations Children’s Fund, for the 
Year Ended 31 December 1957. Sixteenth report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to the thirteenth session of the General As- 
sembly. A/3977. November 4, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Reports and Accounts, and Reports of the Board 
of Auditors: United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Kefugees in the Near East for the Finan- 
cial Period From 1 July 1956 to 31 December 1957. 
Seventeenth report of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions to the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly. A/3978. November 
4, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Reports and Accounts, and Reports of the Board 
of Auditors: United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency for the Year Ended 30 June 1958. Eighteenth 
report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions to the thirteenth session of 
the General Assembly. A/3979. November 4, 1958. 2 
pp. mimeo. 

Financial Reports and Accounts for the Year Ended 31 
December 1957 and Reports of the Board of Auditors: 
United Nations Refugee Fund. Nineteenth report of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions to the thirteenth session of the General 
Assembly. A/3980. November 4, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Copyright 

Protocol 1 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing the application of that convention to the works of 
stateless persons and refugees. Done at Geneva Sep- 
tember 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Ireland, October 20, 1958. 
Accession deposited: Liechtenstein, October 22, 1958. 
Protocol 2 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing the application of that convention to the works of 
certain international organizations. Done at Geneva 
September 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 

1955. TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Ireland, October 20, 1958. 
Accession deposited: Liechtenstein, October 22, 1958. 
Protocol 3 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing the effective date of instruments of ratification or 
acceptance of or accession to that convention. Done 
at Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force 

August 19, 1954. TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Ireland, October 20, 1958. 


Germany 
Charter of the arbitral commission on property, rights 
and interests in Germany (annex to convention on 
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settlement of matters arising out of the war and occu- 
pation signed at Bonn May 26, 1952, as amended by 
protocol on termination of occupation regime in Ger- 
many signed at Paris October 23, 1954). Entered into 
force May 5, 1955. TIAS 3425. 

' Accession deposited: Norway, October 17, 1958. 


Law of the Sea 


Optional protocol of signature concerning the compulsory 
settlement of disputes. Done at Geneva April 29, 1958." 
Signature: Pakistan, November 6, 1958. 


Trade and Commerce 
Declaration extending standstill provisions of article 

XVI: 4 of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Done at Geneva November 30, 1957. Enters into force 

day on which it has been accepted by Belgium, Can- 

ada, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 

Japan, Netherlands, United Kingdom, and United 

States. 

Signatures: Norway, February 21, 1958; Sweden, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1958; Denmark, March 31, 1958; Federal 
Republic of Germany, April 24, 1958; Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, April 29, 1958; Japan, May 
22,1958; Turkey, May 28, 1958; Belgium, July 8, 1958; 
United States, November 21, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Yugoslavia 

Agreement providing for the utilization of the unexpended 
balance of dinars made available under the economic 
aid agreement of May 12, 1955 (TIAS 3254). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Belgrade October 17, 1958. 
Entered into force October 17, 1958. 

Supplementary agreement providing special assistance to 
Yugoslavia for technical assistance projects under the 
economic cooperation agreement of January 8, 1952 
(TIAS 2384). Effected by exchange of notes at Bel- 
grade October 28, 1958. Entered into force October 28, 
1958. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Designations 


James O. Babcock as director of the U.S. Operations 
Mission in Liberia, effective September 5. (For bio- 
graphic details, see Department of State press release 
712 dated November 21). 

Waldemar Gallman as Director General of the Foreign 
Service, effective January 1959. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 708 dated Novem- 
ber 20). 

John W. Hanes, Jr., as Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, effective January 1, 
1959. (For biographic details, see Department of State 
press release 703 dated November 19). 


1 Not in force for the United States. 
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PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 26, 
D.C. Address requests direct to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, except in the case of free 
publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Participation of the United States Government in Inter- 
national Conferences—July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957. Pub. 
6670. International Organization and Conference Series 
I, 36. xxii, 204 pp. 60¢. 


This volume is designed to serve as a reference guide to 
the official participation of the U.S. Government in multi- 
lateral international conferences and meetings of inter- 
national organizations during the period July 1, 1956- 
June 30, 1957. 


You and the United Nations, 1958-1959. Pub. 6692. In- 
ternational Organization and Conference Series III, 131. 
48 pp. 25¢. 

A pamphlet in which Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Represent- 
ative to the United Nations, answers basic questions re- 
garding the relationship of the United Nations to all 
phases of world problems. 


What Do You Know About Malaria? 
ternational Information and Cultural Series 61. 
Limited distribution. 


Pub. 6716. In- 
8 pp. 


A folder answering important questions about malaria, its 
extent, and the programs and methods designed to erad- 
icate this disease in the world. 


Telecommunications—Allocation of Ultra High Fre- 
quency Channels to Land Border Television Stations. 
TIAS 4089. 22 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Mexico. Exchange of notes—Dated at México July 16, 
1958. Entered into force July 16, 1958. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 4090. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Norway, amending annex C to agreement of January 27, 
1950. Exchange of notes—Dated at Oslo July 25 and 
August 16, 1958. Entered into force August 16, 1958. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Peaceful Applications. 
TIAS 4091. 11 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
European Atomic Energy Community—Signed at Brus- 
sels May 29, 1958, and at Washington June 18, 1958. 
Entered into force August 27, 1958. 


Establishment of Military Radio Broadcasting Stations 
in France. TIAS 4092. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
France. Exchange of notes—Dated at Paris August 30 
and September 6, 1956. Entered into force September 6, 
1956. With related note—Dated at Paris September 6, 
1957. And exchange of notes—Dated at Paris July 7 and 
18, 1958, modifying English text of agreement. 
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Albania. Albanian Independence Day .. . 
American Republics. Committee Recommends 


Construction of U.N. Building in Chile (Hicken- 
looper, text of resolution) . . ec 


President of Argentina To Visit United 


Argentina. 
States 

Asia 

The Far East Ferment (Cumming) 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of evenines 

Atomic Energy. Secretary Dulles’ News Con- 
ference of November 26 . Rt tee -% 

The Far East Ferment ‘eanaieae 

Designations 


Communism. 

Department and Foreign Service. 
(Babcock, Gallman, Hanes) san 

Economic Affairs. Government Efforts To Increase 
Private Investment Abroad (Beale) .... . 

Educational Exchange. Strengthening United 
States Relations With Spain (John Lodge) . 

Germany 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of November 

U.S. Will Study Soviet Note Relating to Berlin 

Guinea. United States Recognizes Government of 
Guinea (Eisenhower, Toure) 

International Information. Balance Sheet in the 
War of Ideas (Berding) eee ws. ee 

International Law. Government Efforts To In- 
crease Private Investment Abroad (Beale) . 

Italy 

Italy’s Place in the 
bach ) 

Secretary Dulles’ pn Cuan _ Neeenities 
26 ARE ecw ea ee nk ee oe caer ae Se 

Liberia. Babcock designated director, USOM 

Military Affairs. United States Amends Regula- 
tions on International Traflic in Arms 

Mutual Security 

Babcock designated director, USOM, Liberia 

President Names Committee To Study U.S. Military 
Assistance Program F : 

Secretary Dulles’ News Goatinione “ Sewnuities 

NATO. Italy’s Place in the Atlantic Alliance 
(Zellerbach ) 

Presidential Documents 

President Names Committee To Study U.S. Mili- 
tary Assistance Program 

United States Recognizes venue 2 Golen 
(Eisenhower, Toure) 

Publications. Recent Releases Ne SSS 

Science. U.N. Committee Opens Debate on Ques- 
tion of Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (Johnson, 
A a ee 

Spain. Strengthening United States 
With Spain (John Lodge) 


Atlantic Alliance (Zeller- 
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Sudan. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of 
November 26 ....,.. 

Treaty Information. Current Actions 

U.S.S.R. 

Balance Sheet in the War of Ideas (Berding) . 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of November 

U.S. Will Study Soviet Note Relating to Berlin 

United Nations 

Committee Recommends Construction of U.N. 
Building in Chile (Hickenlooper, text of reso- 
lution) . 

Current U.N. Penta : 

U.N. Committee Opens Deane on on of 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (Johnson, Lodge) . 


Name Index 
Babcock, James O 
Beale, W. T. M 
Berding, Andrew H 
Cumming, Hugh §S., Jr 
Draper, William H., Jr 
Dulles, Secretary . 
Eisenhower, President 
Frondizi, Arturo 
Gallman, Waldemar 
Hanes, John W., Jr . 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B 
Johnson, Lyndon B 
Lodge, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, John Davis 
Toure, Sekou 
Zellerbach, James David 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 24-30 


November 18, and 709 of November 21. 


No. Date 
717 «(11/24 
*718 11/24 
*719 11/26 
7720 11/26 


Subject 
Cumming: 


Wilcox: 
Soviet Union 
tions.” 

Dulles: news conference. 

Department statement on Berlin. 

Maurer: 


in the 
721 11/26 
eras 11/27 

723 11/28 


724 11/28 
725 11/28 


Albanian independence day. 
Visit of President of 
(rewrite). 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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947 
983 


955 


947 
948 


982 
982 


972 


984 
967 
955 
941 
954 
947 


954 
984 
984 
982 


977 


972, 980 


963 
966 
959 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Releases issued prior to November 24 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 687 of 
November 13, 695 of November 17, 700 and 702 of 


“The Far East Ferment.” 
Educational exchange (Viet-Nam). 
Educational exchange (Honduras). 
The United States and the 
United Na- 


“Legal Problems Regarding 
Formosa and the Offshore Islands.” 


Argentina 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Foreign Service of the United States, a branch of the 
Department of State, is a career professional corps of men and 
women who are specially selected and trained to carry out the 
foreign policy of our Nation in day-to-day relations with other 
countries. 

Who these men and women are, how they are selected and 
trained, what they do, and how they live while serving the 

Jnited States abroad are the subjects of a 47-page Department 
of State pamphlet, The Foreign Service of the United States. 
The pamphlet is illustrated. 


Publication 6608 25 cents 


For your convenience, the Order Form is printed below: 


ADDRESS ORDER FORM TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
REMITTANCES, PAYABLE TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Please send me copies of The Foreign Service of the United States 
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